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ForkEST AND STREAM follows the Flag. 
Ten Army post libraries in the Philippines take it. 
It has subscribers in the Hawaiian Islands. 
It has subscribers and contributors in Cuba. 
It is read in Porto Rico and has contributors there. 
The journal is regularly on file at the following points: 
Royal Thames Y. C., London, Eng. 
Mechanics’ Library, Nottingham, Eng. 
Royal Southwestern Y. C., Plymouth, Eng. 
Reading Room, Town Hall, Kingston, Ireland. 
City Club, St. Johns, N. F. 
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Herald Reading Room, Paris, France. 
Société Centrale d’Aquiculture and de Peche, Paris, 
France. 

Union des Yachts, Paris France. 

Librairie W.,P. Van Stockum and Fils, La Haye, 
Holland. 

Club Concordia, Hiogo, Japan. 

Kobe Club, Kobe, Japan. 

The Yacht Club, Bombay, India. 

The paper is sold by the International News Co. 
throughout Europe and South America; by the Im- 
perial Traveling Post, Cologne; Bretano’s, Paris; Davis 
& Co., London; Lundeguistska Bokhandler, Upsala, 
Sweden; Walsh & Sons, Hobart, Tasmania; Manila 
Book and Stationery Co., Manila, P. I. 


GAME EXPORT. 


THE growing tendency to forbid the shipment of game 
irom the limits of a State is likely to receive an im- 
petus from the effect of the Lacey Act. The prominence 
given to the Federal act by the press has directed at- 
tention to the non-export laws as game protective ex- 
pedients, and the more familiar the public becomes with 
this system the stronger it will be. The non-export 
law should be of universal application; every State in the 
Union and every Province in the Dominion should 
adopt such a regulation and enforce it rigorously. 

To stop the transportation of game is to stop the sale 
of game. 

To stop the sale of game is nine-tenths of game pro- 
tection. 





The Lacey Act makes no new rule respecting the 
transportation of game from one State to another. It 
simply gives effect to the respective State laws on the 
subject already existing. It provides, in short, that a 
violation of a State non-export game law shall constitute 
also a violation of the Federal law. If the statutes of 
Montana forbid the export of game from Montana, the 
Lacey Act makes the forbidden export an offense under 
the interstate commerce law, and provides a penalty 
for it as such. 

While non-export laws are to be desired in all States, 
those laws which forbid absolutely the carrying out of 
game or fish are in some instances unduly severe. In 
New Jersey, for instance—cited because of the wide- 
spread hardship the non-export rule. has imposed—the 
law forbids absolutely the carrying of any game out of 
the State. A New’ York city sportsman who goes into 
New Jersey for shooting and bags his half-dozen birds 
may not take them home with him, and naturally he feels 
aggrieved. As a sportsman said-the other day, “It is not 
as if I: wére a pot-hunter who wanted to take game to 
sell; I only want to bring the birds home to my family. 
‘That is a part. of the satisfaction of going shooting—if 
a fellow has any luck, to take his game home.” 





Sportsmen would. be willing to undergo the depriva- 
tion such laws work, if this were essential to the effi- 
giency of a nev-export regulation, but it is mof.so ¢9- 


sential. In States which forbid the export of game, but 
permit the owner to carry with him a limited amount, 
this concession to the visiting sportsmen has not rendered 
the staute any the less effective and useful. The sports- 
man should be permitted to carry home his game. The 
amount allowed may well enough be small; but the man 
who spends time and money to get his game should 
not be compelled to leave it behind him. 
GRAY SKIES. 

THE days have come of gray skies and dripping rains. 
Faster and faster have dropped the falling leaves, until 
now they carpet the ground in the woods, and are heaped 
in windrows along the brush patches and in the fence 
corners. Some aré yet soft and green, and the feet of 
the wayfarer push them aside with a soft rushing sound 
like the hiss made by a retreating wave as it hurries down 
over the hard sand of the beach to overtake its fellows; 
others are crisp and harsh, and rattle and break under the 
foot with a noise that warns each woods dweller within 
hearing that some clumsy creature is approaching who is 
strange to the forest. The branches are almost bare. Al- 
ready many of the trees and shrubs have lost their leaves, 
and looked on from the hillside above, the swamp shows 
gray—a mass of naked twigs. The great oaks still hold 
their leaves, brown, stiff and rustling, but where scrub 
oaks show, singly on the borders of the swamp, or massed 
on the hillside, or contrasted with: black scrub pine: or 
conical juniper, their leaves glow with the color of 
cooling iron from a blast furnace. 

The days and nights are colder now, and the sharp 
frosts have come. Already they have closed the little 
prairie ponds, have fringed the pools in the swamps with 
a jagged rim of ice, and have hardened the surface of the 
lumps of black mud along the brook side. The berries 
that still hang upon a hundred shrubs are shrunken and 
wrinkled now, and their pulp has dried up and is hard and 
tasteless. Flowers are gone, fields have lost their color, 
and only in the depth of the swamp where the woodcock 
still feeds are patches of grass that is still bright, or in 
the brook under the running water the waving cresses look 
up at you fresh and green as in summer. 

Beneath the apple trees of the orchard the ground is 
strewn with fruit, red and yellow and green, or brown 
where the early harvest has rotted and retains its shape, 
but nothing else. In the country apples are so common 
as to be worthless, yet how much good and how much 
pleasure these tons upon tons of fruit would afford, could 
they be distributed among the poor of the great cities, who 
never taste an apple fresh from the tree. 

The bluewinged teal and the shoveller have long ago 
gone south, but along the coast the hardy black ducks 
remain, feeding at night in ponds, brooks and spring 
holes, and by day sitting on the salt water, safely far 
from shore. 

The ducks of the prairie stay now on the wider, open 
waters, and are resorting more and more to the corn- 
fields, where grain and weed seeds furnish them a fat 
subsistence. The mallards still wake the echoes along 
the streams and in the timber with tumultuous quackings, 
sprigtails whistle and blackjacks croak. 

The prairie chicken broods long ago ceased to keep by 
themselves, and now the birds are found in great packs, 
which are as wild as hawks. The quail have chosen 
their winter feeding ground, and have settled on some 
grain field where the ragweed grows thick and the swamp 
is convenient, or have selected a corn lot adjacent to the 
woods. The ruffed grouse are working down into the 
swales. In the swamp and along the edges of the forest 
the old pa’tridge still scratches busily among the thick 
strewn leaves to uncover the chestnuts that the October 
gales rattled down from their brown burrs, or deeper in 
the wood feeds on the three-cornered nuts of the beech 
nntil its crop is full to bursting. 

The hardening ground has warned the earth worms to 
seek safe shelter from the winter. and the moles are 
burrowing deeper, while woodchucks and prairie dogs 
have begun their long sleep. Squirrels still dig in the 
frosty ground to bury nuts. which soon they will have to 
unearth again. Through the shortening days the striped 
chipmunk, which we might think had a case of inter- 
mittent mumps, makes hurried and frequent journeys from 
his hole to the farmer's late standing shocks of corn, re- 
turning ;with distended cheek pouches to add to his over- 
flowing store. | ti 


By day and night now the hunters are abroad, for this 
is the moon of hunting. On two legs or on four, back- 
ward and forward they traverse the land, working de- 
struction to the simpler creatures which furnish them 
their food, and often, too, working it on each other. 

Unending warfare goes en between the wild creatures 
from year’s end to year’s end, but now the bird shooters 
are at-work in the stubbles, and in the underbrush for 
grouse, for quail, or for the woodcock flight—so small to- 
day. Decoys have been gotten out, their strings tested, 
new weights attached, and here and there a dash of paint 
applied. The fox hunter takes his hounds abroad and their 
mellow music may be heard echoing from hill to hill, and 
bursting from the woods, all through the day and some- 
times far into the night. When the full, round moon 
shows herself, the forest often resounds with the sharp 
bay of the coon dog, and with the yells and exclamations 
of the hunters, who excitedly follow the dog and at last 
gather about the tree where the ringtailed prey has sought 
safety. 

Though its skies are gray and often drip tears, and 
though the earth is dull and brown, yet who shall say 
that November has not its charm? 

WARDEN LOVEDAY’S REPORT. 

Tuat report of Game Warden Loveday, of Illinois, is 
deserving of special attention. It sums up the result of 
effort intelligently applied to the protection of game. 
Mr. Loveday has demonstrated in Illinois what has: been 
shown in some other States, and remains to be shown in 
a yet larger number, that the actual enforcement of the 
game .and fish protective statutes will change the atti- 
tude of the public toward them from one of apathy and 
contempt into one of interest and respect. While it is 
true in a general sense that a law will not amount to 
anything which has not public opinion to back it up, the 
principle is not less well established that public opinion 
may be rallied to the support of the statute simply by a 
determined stand on the part of the authorities. The 
indifference which has permitted the game laws to be 
dead-letters must not be confounded with any real oppo- 
sition to the laws. The reason that the poachers and the 
“sooners” and the market-hunters have had things all 
their own way is not to be found in active antagonism 
to game protection, but in a lack of popular information 
and appreciation of what protection means for the com- 
munity. The agent of the law who sets about his task 
with such intelligence and determination as Warden 
Loveday’s report shows he exercised may be assured 
of ultimate success, which may be looked for just so 
soon as the people in general know what the purposes 
and the berefits of protection mean for the many as 
against the few. 


SNAP SHOTS. 

If. one professes not to believe in luck, let him go moose 
hunting; or if he may not achieve that, let him do the 
next best thing, read Mr. W. N. Amory’s story of his 
hunt and of the part luck had in it. 





A note elsewhere relates that at least one hunter’s life 
has been saved by the Forest anp StrReEAm’s display- 
type injunction, “Don’t shoot until you see your game. 
and see that it is game, and not a man.” It is probable 
that there have been other cases; but just a single one 
is sufficient to have justified the caution. We shall 
keep it standing. In these days of perfected arms and 
many men in the woods, the exhortation “Don’t shoot” 
constitutes the teachings of the whole art of shooting. 


Vermont has an open season of the last ten days of 
October for deer hunting; and Commissioner Titcomb gets 
reports through the postmasters of the numbers of deer 
killed in the ‘several counties. So far as the returns 
have begn made, 123 deer have been reported. Windsor 
county led with forty-eight, Rutland reported thirty- 
seven, Bennington ten, and the rest were dispersed over 
ten counties. _The largest buck, reported to have weighed 


_ by actual’ weighitig 385 pounds, was killed by Frank G. 


Goad ‘in the town of Montgomery. The law protects 
does, but several were killed. A large snow-white deer 
was seen, but-not killed. 

The New York Journal had an illustration of Long 
Island hunting the other day, picturing a pointer dog 
staunchly standing 2 bull elk, the ¢lk joyously bugling 
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Lhe Sportsman Convist. 
China, the Worls’s Last Great 


Game Preserve. 


THE opetiing up of China which seems fikely to follow 
the present occupation of Peking by the allied forces will 
probably wipe out the last great game preserve in the 
world. It will be surprising to many to learn that not- 
withstanding the enormous ays of China and the 
early invention and use of firearms in that country it is 
to-day the best stocked with game of any country in the 
world. In the plain about Peking, where the villages are 
so thick that the population exceeds 2,000 to the square 
mile, wolves, raccoons, foxes and weasels are so thick as 
to be pests. The wolves particularly are so numerous and 
fearless that no winter passes without a great many lives 
being lost. All Chinese villages are surrounded by mud 
walls for protection from bandits and prowling animals, 
and it is customary to paint large white rings on these 
mud walls in order to frighten the wolves away. The 
Chinese explain that the wolves either take the rings to 
be traps, which they avoid, or else to be the rising sun, 
which causes them to slink back to their lairs. During 
the summer the Chinese villagers are too much engaged in 
gathering their crops to attempt much in the line of 
exterminating the pests. But wolf hunts are quite com- 
mon in the winters. The villagers beat out the fields and 
drive the wolves into pits or caves, where they are dis- 
patched with swords and pikes. It is a common thing 
in all parts of China, even the most thickly populated, to 
see wolves trotting along the roads or crossing from 
cover to cover. 

The Chinese shotgun or gingal has never reached a 
high enough development to be of much service in 
hunting. The barrels are cast, and many of the cheaper 
ones look as if made of pot metal. They are mounted 
on stocks that look like exaggerated pistol handles. But 
the Chinese have Never invented anything like the per- 
cussion cap. Their guns have no triggers or hammers; 
instead there is at the base of the barrel a small vent and 
flash pan. Over the stock is a holder shaped like our 
hammers, made of soft steel and split so as to hold be- 
tween the two fingers a piece of lighted incense or punk. 
In order to use this weapon, the Chinaman must fill the 
flash pan witn fresh powder, blow the ashes off his punk, 
take aim and then with his thumb push the holder for- 
ward until the lighted end of the punk touches the powder 
in the flash pan. So uncertain is the weapon that the 
Chinese rarely use it, except in pot-hunting for rice- 
birds, blackbirds and that class of game. 

The reason that foxes are so numerous is that the 
Chinese, who believe in the transmigration of souls, think 
that human spirits prefer to go into foxes rather than into 
any other animal. Consequently they never kill foxes for 
fear they may be injuring some departed spirit. 

Most of the Chinese hunting is done with traps. The 
moors and plains abound in partridge, grouse and rab- 
bits, and the Chinese take immense quantities of them by 
means of nets and runnig nooses. For larger game they 
resort to pits and deadfalls. 

It is not generally known that the mountains of north 
China abound in bears, both black and brown, and that 
leopards and tigers are by no means uncommon. The 
so-called Siberian tiger, which is the most magnificent 
specimen of the cat family, far surpassing even the royal 
tiger of India, is really a native of the mountain ranges 
that lie between the plains of Mongolia and Manchuria 
and the plains about Peking, where the allies are now 
operating. In early days the hunting of leopards and 
tigers was a feature of the royal hunt, which sport reached 
its greatest popularity in the reign of the Mongol dynasty 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The Ming 
dynasty which followed them also found many devotees 
of the chase, but they confined their hunting to the 
less dangerous pursuit of the deer, and established the 
magnificent deer parks which are now to be found near 
Peking. The famous decoration of the Peacock Feather, 
which. has been the subject of so many international 
jokes in connection with Li Hung Chang’s yellow jacket, 
was originally awarded to those membem of the royal 
suite who succeeded in killing a stag. The early em- 
perors of the present Manchu dynasty were also great 
sportsmen, but for the last forty years the throne has 
been occupied by minors, and the manly pastime has 
fallen into disuse. 

The northern deer park lies in the mountains about 
fifteen miles northwest from Peking, and incloses one of 
the most magnificent preserves to be found in the world. 
It takes in the spur of the mountains and the valleys on 
either side. The whole is surrounded by a heavy brick 
wall, about 3 feet thick and from 12 to 15 feet high. The 
interior of the park. which contains one of the largest 
herds to be found in the world. is traverSed by paved 
roads and paths, winding up the mountain side, past 
springs and waterfalls to the most picturesque hunting 
lodges. The buildings are now largely falling into decay, 
but they still show traces of their former magnificence. 
The walls too are falling down in places, and it is be- 
coming quite common to find on the mountains outside 
of the park deer which undoubtedly have escaped: from 
the royal herd within. The deer in this north park are of 
a giant red variety, magnificent antlered animals, re- 
sembling our America wapiti, but peculiar in having a 
somewhat long tail, which carries a brush. The southern 
deer park, which lies in the plains south of the Chinese 
capital. covers an area of about 100 square miles, and is 
remarkable for a breed of deer unlike anything known 
anywhere else in the world. It seems to be a kind of 
elk, but is without horns or has only the. merest knobs 
or rudiments. The Chinese commonly call. it the. mule 
deer. and it is likely that this name indicates a hybrid 
origin. Thev call it the szu-puh-siang, which indicates 
that it is neither of the four useful animals—horse, deer 
camel and ox. This deer is a very large animal of a-fawn 
or light gray color, and with a peculiar mild creaking tone 
to its call which seems curiously out of place in so large 
an animal, 

The great variety of game and its abvndance is not 
neenliar te any part of China, but extends from the nlzine 
of Mongolia to the tropical ranges along the coast of the 
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south, and nowhere else in the world is there such a 
variety of climate and country. There are mountain 
Yanges across the north, the south and the tentral part of 
the country, gradually increasing in height from the coast 
toward the interior, dividing the country into the great 
valleys of the Yellow, the Yang-tse and West rivers, with 
intervals of plateaus and bottoms, lakes and plains, and 
beyond them all the wilds of Manchuria and the deserts 
and salt lakes of Gobi. 

. The Mongolian plains are peculiar for a species of wild 
chicken which is undoubtedly the progenitor of our 
present domestic fowl, It is a large bird with brilliant 
colored comb, and having the brownish yellow coloring 
and red and black mark:ngs on neck and tail that were 
peculiar to our early barnyard fowl. The chicken is a 
good gamie fowl and a strong flyer. It is most excellent 
eating, and is taken by the Mongolians in large quantities 
and brought down to the Peking market, 

The game market of Peking is probably one of the 
best to be found in the world. Owing to the steady climate 
which prevails in north China after the winter has once 
set in, it is quite a simple matter to preserve the game 
for almost any length of time, and the Mongol camel 
trains come into Peking with deer and grouse; wild 
boars and partridges, bears and wild chickens, antelope 
and duck, wild sheep and goats, and, what is considered 
by the Chinese one of the greatest delicacies, the wild ass 


or onager, which is highly prized because it is so hard to . 


capture. They also bring in immense quantities of furs— 
sable, marten, weasel and stoat. and great quantities of 
squirrels, whose skins are used for lining the immense 
fur robes that are common among all of the better classes. 

Probably the most common game bird of China is the 
pheasant, which ranges over the whole empire from the 
Amur River south to Canton, and from the east coast to 
the mountains of Szuchuan. The common varieties with 
the gold and silver pheasants are well known, but Szuch- 
wan is the home of two varieties not so commonly known 
—the snow pheasant, which is pure white, with small red 
wattlés and comb, and the Pallas, which is remarkably 
brilliantly colored; it is called by the Chinese the hoki, or 
fire hen. 

The southern provinces are remarkable for a species 
of monkey which has the most wonderful coloring to 
be found on a fur-bearing animal. It is large, the adult 
standing from 3 to 4 feet high. The face is orange, sur- 
rounded by tufts or yellowish hair, with a dark band 
across the forehead. The body and the upper part of 
the forearms are a light brown with longer hairs of gray 
interspersed. The lower parts of the arms are pure 
white, while the hands and thighs -are a most intense 
black. The tail and a large triangular spot over it are 
also white, while the legs are a brilliant red. A more 
grotesque and striking animal cannot be found, and it 
matches well in its varigated colors the gold fish and 
Mandarin ducks which are also peculiar to China. China 
is also remarkable for being the home of the most northern 
species of monkey known; these live in the mountains 
north about Peking in a latitude from 40 to 45 degrees 
north. Its hair is thick and of a light brownish color. 
The face is greenish, but turns white if the animal is 
kept léng in captivity. They enjoy playing in the ‘snow 
and apparently suffer none from cold. They are easily 
tamed and remarkably intelligent, but as they grow to 
such large size, reaching nearly 4 feet in height. they 
soon become too large to make good pets. Szuchuan also 
has a species of ape which lives in the higher mountains. 
It is heavily maned to protect it from the cold, and has 
strong. brawny arms. It is called by the Chinese the 
run-hinng, or the man bear, which name they have given 
because of its human form and the fact that it hibernates 
like a bear. It is said to be good eating, and is con- 
sidered a great delicacy by the Chinese. 

Many parts of China are infested by herds of wild dogs. 
which are hunted mainly for their fur. The dog skins of 
Newchwang are a recognized brand in the market. They 
have long, fine black hair with curled bushy tails, with 
black or sometimes pale yellow bellies. They are prob- 
ably the original species from which the modern Esqui- 
maux dog has sprung. There are a great many varieties 
of wild sheep and wild goats, which are killed for their 
skins, and the dressed carcasses are taken to the game 
markets of the north. The domesticated sheep of China 
are peculiar for their broad tails, which are attached to 
the body all the way across the rump and measure about 
10 inches long and about 4 inches thick. The tail is a 
solid mass of tallow, over which the sheep has no control 
except to give it a slight wiggle. The sheep are white 
with black heads, and make most excellent mutton. 

China also contains many varieties of pigeons and 
doves. The country about nearly all of the great cities 
is full of them. The natives are very fond of them for 
food, and the eggs and blood of pigeons are regarded as 
preventive of smallpox. The Chinese are great pigeon 
fanciers, and one of their great sports is the stealing of 
pigeons from one another’s cotes. This is done by 
fastening whistles on the tails of their own pigeons for 
the purpose of attracting the pigeons from other flocks, 
and thus bringing them back to their own cotes when 
wearied with flying. The air of the cities is full of the soft 
Eolian notes of these pigeon whistles. , 

As there is so much marsh and swampy country in 
China, it is natural that it should be a great country for 
snipe and plover. These are trapped by a_ preparation 
of quicklime spread along the shores, into which the birds 
run and stick fast. 
greatest duck country in the world. There are prob- 
ably more domesticated ducks used in China than in all 
the world beside. And with her enormous system of 
rivers and lakes, it is natural that geese, swans, mallards, 
teal and Mandarin ducks should abound in great quan- 
tities. These are sometimes killed from traps with the 
old Chinese muskets, but in some parts the natives flood 
their rice fields and then with empty gourds over their 
heads wade out into the fields among the ducks, catching 
them by the feet and oulling them under. 

* The great sport of falconry, which once numbered 
among its devotees all the courtiers of Europe, now sur- 
‘vives alone in China. The emperors of the Mongol 
dynasty were famous for their love of falconry, and it is 
said that they employed no less than 75.000 attendants in 
+heir hawking excursions. The love of the sport survives 
*o this. day. Falcons, hawks and eagles are all taught to 
sursne their quarrv. and one of the sights of Peking 

jay is the great falcon market in the southern gity, just 





China, of course, is known as the ; 


outside the. great Chien Mun; or Meridian Gate, of the 
Tartar city. Here thousands of hooded birds are cx- 
posed for sale, on great racks. In Mongolia the golden 
eagle itself, is still trained for the chase, and is quite 
commonly used in hunting deer. 

The ichthyology of China-is rich. The streams, lakes 
and rivers abound with fish of all kinds, and even the sea 
along the.coast is particularly rich in choice varieties. It 
is probable that fish forms the greatest single article of 
diet except rice, and one of the great peculiarities of the 
fish markets is that fresh fish are nearly always sold 
alive. You go to the markets and find shallow tubs and 
tanks full of wriggling fish, from which you select the 
one you desire. It is delivered to you alive, and no 
household is complete without the great crockery. barrel 
or kang in which the fish are kept alive until they are 
ready to be cooked. 

China is still an undiscovered land to our great army of 


“ spottsmen, but with the settlement of the present. «is- 


turbance those who still hope to enjoy the danger: of 
bagging large game will find almost their last opportun tes 
there, while those who are looking for big bags of le:ser 
game will find in the moors and mountains and streams 
and lakes of China richer rewards for the sportsman s 
quest than can be found anywhere else in the world.. 

Guy Morrison WALKER. 


s ‘ 
Luck in Moose Hunting. 

I wap the pleasure last year of writing an article for 
Forest AND STREAM on the moose country of Maine. 
My camping place was on Nesowadnehunk Lake, which 
is about the center of the best moose hunting district of 
the State. This year I arrived at the same camp (named 
Camp Pheenix by its proprietors, Hall & McLain) on 
Oct. 15, the opening day of the moose season. I remained 
in camp for fifteen days, and hunted nearly every day 
faithfully and persistently for the big bull moose .which 
still eludes me, but which I think awaits me yet upon 
one of the hardwood ridges about Nesowadnehunk Lake, 
and I hope to try again for him next year. 

The present history includes some considerations of the 
matter of luck in moose hunting. But before beginning 
the story, let me premise with a short description of the 
method of moose hunting during October. By Oct. 15 the 
rutting season is so well advanced that no reliance can 
be placed upon calling moose with the birch bark horn. 
Even at an earlier season I fancy this method of finding 
the game in Maine would not prove particularly suc- 
cessful, for the reason that the cows are in majority and 
there is now no such fierce rivalry upon the part of the bulls 
for the protectorship of the caws as one time there was. 
The laws of Maine for a number of years have protected 
cow moose and spike-horn bulls, allowing each hunter 
to shoot only one bull of mature growth. In consequence. 
if my observation goes for anything, there are at least 
two and possibly three cows for every bull moose left 
in the woods of Maine. But even if under other con- 
ditions moose calling were profitable, I do not think this 
méthod of hunting the splendid game should be indulged 
in, fascinating in the extreme though it be. It has for 
its foundation the perpetration of a fraud; it is con- 
ceived in deceit, and is executed in unfairness, for when. 
successfully adopted it too often brings the game within 
rifle range too close for true sportsmanship. 

On the other Hand, none of these objections can be 
raised against still-hunting. The hunter must fairly match 
his wits against the keen senses of the game; he must 
be possessed with perseverance which knows no fatigue. 
and all of his knowledge of woodcraft must be availed of. 
Yet in lieu of all these qualities, he may simply be 
endowed with phenomenal luck and still get his bull 
moose. Last year I saw a number of moose around the 
water during October. This year, whether the season 
was earlier or whatever the reason, they had abandoned 
their lake and water ranging for-the seclusion of the 
hardwood ridges of the forests. No tracking snow is apt 
to fall and lie during October. and the sportsman is re- 
duced to still-hunting without snow to find his game. 
With the ground thickly strewn with beach leaves and 
tender crackling branches, this is a very noisy style of 
sitll-hunting, but it certainly is true sport, for every fair 
advantage remains with the hunted game. 

Twelve times this year I left camp at daybreak and 
paddled to some point on.the shore where our daily tramps 
began for the secluded haunts of moose. Our average 
walking time was seven or eight hours a day. My guide 
was Will McLain. an agreeable companion, a thorough 
woodsman whose knowledge of this section of Maine is 
supreme; an enthusiastic sportsman himself, and certainly 
one of the best still-hunters in Maine. Yet day after 
day I hunted without firing a shot. We ran across deer 
every day, but I would not shoot them, for I was after 
bigger game. We successfully still-hunted under the 
difficult existing circumstances nine moose in all. That 
is to say, we tracked and found or ran across by chance 
nine moose in the woods, all of which I believe I might 
have shot had I tried, with the possible exception of two. 
All of the nine moose we saw were cows, excepting 
one, which was a small spike-horn bull. On more than 
one occasion we approached within 40 yards of the 
cows. 

But here is where the element of luck entered, as I shall 
try and tell. On two distinct occasions, when hunting of 
course with due attention to the direction of the wind, we 
came upon two cows. Both times the bull was just beyond 
in the thickets, and when the cows made off they carried 


, the bulls along with them, Now had we approached at a 


to- », resting place. ‘ 
i Another day we wete following the trail of a bull and 


slightly different angle, had we skirted the ridge instead 
of going straight over it, on each occasion we would 
still have been to leeward and we would have come upon 
the bull before scaring the cows. One day, after the 
bull and his two cows took alarm and struck off at their 
rapid trotting gait. we trailed them past and within 10 feet 
of a spot we called our lunching place. At a certain 
location by the side of a spring a few days before we 
had made a comfortable seat of balsam boughs on a 
huge log. Twice had we lunched at this spot. On that 
particular day we +had intended to lunch there. and at 
our very lunch hour these three moose, one a big bull, 
judging solely by the shape and size of his tracks. for 
we did not get sight of him, passed within 10 feet of our 
luxurious ; 
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cow moose along an old winter wood road. The cow was 
loitering behind and presently we came upon her, and 
she stood and watched us curiously, a fair open shot -well 
within 50 yards, but the bull was beyond and out of sight, 
and when the cow took alarm and made off she carried the 
bull along with her, and we got no sight of him. It is 
obvious that with good luck the cow would have been 
ahead and the bull loitering after to give me the earnestly 
desired shot. Two days later Mr. Charles Dodge, of 
Lowell, Mass., a fellow sportsman at Camp Pheenix, killed 
his bull moose on this same wood road, not far from 
where we had seen the cow. And his luck being in the 
ascendent, he also shot two splendid bucks upon the 
same trail, and the two heads, taking them together, were 
the finest two buck heads I have ever seen. 

A few days thereafter I concluded to rest one day in 
camp. At a late hour, or near 11 o'clock A. M., Mr. eis 
Forbes, of Boston, another sportsman at camp, requested 
the loan of my guide for the day. It was his last day in 
camp, and he was temporarily without a guide of his 
own, and as I wished him the success which was not 
his yet, I cheerfully complied. At dusk they returned 
with a splendid bull moose head, the finest that was 
brought into camp this year. Possibly, but by no means 
certainly, the head might have been mine instead of Mr. 
Forbes’ had I gone out that day and he remained in 
camp. Still I envied him not, for it was his individual 
good fortune his last day in the woods, while my own 
luck seemed adverse, hunt as hard as I might. 

There were three bull moose shot at Camp Phoenix this 
October, including one claimed by a certain sportsman 
as his own, which was presumably shot by his guide—but 
that is another story. Last year there were eight bull 
moose shot at Nesowadnehunk Lake, including those 
killed after tracking snow fell. But to resume the con- 
sideration of luck in moose hunting, I shall recall some 
of the experiences last year. On the first day of the 
open season my hunting comrade, Mr. Alfred Lauterbach, 
of New York, shot his bull moose upon the lake shore not 
an hour from camp. Another bull was shot the same day 
by a Dr. Moore, of Philadelphia. Later on Mr. Lauter- 
bach and I, with our guides, went deeper into the woods 
and camped in the very heart of the moose region. We 
remained two days, and I was totally unsuccessful, though 
signs of moose were certainly plentiful enough. During 
our absence from Camp Phcenix a Mr. Abercrombie, of 
New York. arrived, and at his first attempt killed his 
bull. When we got back to the lake at the end of two 
days we found Mr. Abercrombie had arrived, shot his 
moose the day of his arrival, and had already departed, 
taking his moose head with him out of the woods. He 
shot his game upon the Telos trail, where I had hunted 
unsuccessfully but a few days before. Finally, however, 
last year my opportunity came, and I got my shot at the 
splendid bull moose which I had so ardently desired. 
But this is a story of such extraordinary misfortune 
that I shall not relate it in detail. I regret to say that 
I wounded my game severely and yet was unable to 
recover him, so that I fear he died miserably in the 
woods. Much would I have preferred to have missed him 
clean, so that I or another sportsman might another time 
have had a fair chance at him. 

The incidents above related came directly under my own 
observation. I could relate some other examples of good 
luck as they were told to me, and which I believe to be 
true. For instance, a couple of years ago one sportsman 
at Camp Phcenix was hunting moose and stopped at a 
spring in the woods to drink. When he raised his head 
after drinking there stood a splendid bull moose within 
40 yards waiting accommodatingly to be shot. and ac- 
cordingly he was shot. One day my guide and his partner, 
Luther Hall, Jr., were lunching at an old wood landing 
on a deserted wood trail. Presently a fine bull moose 


walked down the trail within easy shot and Will McLain 
shot him. 


Last year just as I was going out of the woods at the 
end of October I met a party of four sportsmen with their 
guides coming into camp at Nesowadnehunk Lake. They 
came late to wait for tracking snow. Subsequently I 
learned that each of the four sportsmen got his bull moose. 

I fancy that I have demonstrated that a fair chance is 
given any sportsman even in October to shoot his bull 
moose in this section of Maine, while, if the tracking 
snows of November are waited for, the chances are much 
improved. Of course, luck is an element to be con- 
sidered always, but the very uncertainty of the sport con- 
stitutes one of its chief charms. The likelihood of run- 
ning upon a moose at any moment in the woods revives 
the tired hunter, and day after day keeps his spirits con- 
stantly exhilarated. His watchfulness must be ever main- 
tained; his vision must be keenly exercised without a 
moment’s lapse; he must be silent and patient, earnest and 
vigilant hour after hour, and possibly day aftex day. In 
my own case I found no wearisomeness nor disp‘ritedness, 
though totally unsuccessful, if success be measured only 
by the amount of game bagged. Yet I rejoiced in the free- 
dom of the woods and in, the exercise of those qualities 
which the sport requires. So I look back upon the ex- 
perience with pleasure marked with no regrets, but only 
with love and admiration for the noble sport of still- 
liunting moose. 

Possibly the relation of my own experiences may in- 
cline other sportsmen to visit this section of Maine. To 
such the following general information is offered: 
Nesowadnehunk Lake is situated about twenty miles 
north and a little west of Mount Katahdin, and is reached 
from Patten by buckboard. The distance is fifty-two 
miles and the trip takes two full days and is by no means 
an easy journey. The lake may also be reached from 
Norcross. the first few miles by steamer, and the rest of 
the way by canoe and wood trail. The distance is a little 
shorter than by way of Patten. I have gone in both 
ways, and found the Norcross route the more com- 
fortable. 

Hall & McLain are the proprietors of Camp Phcenix 
on Nesowadnehunk Lake. Their post office address is 
Patten, Me. Luther Hall, Jr.; was my guide last year 
and Will McLain this year. I believe there are not two 
better guides in the whole of Maine. and I cannot too 
highly recommend them. Their camp is the most delight- 
ful :amp it has ever been my good fortune to occupy. 
Besides the main log cabin, there are three or four small 
cabins prepared for the comfort of their guests. In my 
gwa case, during the Jatter pirt of my stay I was the 


sole proprietor ‘of oneof these smaller log cabins, which 
contained besides other comforts a good spring bed, fur- 
nished with mattresses and blankets and fresh white 
sheets and pillow cases, .My only criticism is that there 
seemed to be almost too much luxury for a camper out. 
A man might take his wife to Camp Phoenix with perfect 
security. Last year during my stay a young doctor from 
New York brought his. wife with him, and she proved 
very sportsmanlike and had her shot at a bull moose, as 
indeed did every one else at Camp Pheenix last year. 
W. N. Amory. 


New York. November, 





In the Shadow of Katahdin. 


(Concluded from page 365.) 


SuNpDAY was spent pretty much in loafing around camp, 
out on the ice and taking things comfortably. The day 
was cloudy and gave promise of snow. This is what we 
were praying for, and all hands predicted a fall before 
morning. 

After supper that night Wilbert exposed Fred’s ability 
as a violin manipulator. Fred protested, but we were 
obdurate in our demands, so there was nothing for him 
to do but take down the old violin and tune her up. It 
was late before we retired, and Fred fairly made the old 
violin talk. Jigs, waltzes, marches and popular songs were 
rattled off in short order. Then there were airs of a 
solemn and sacred strain, and all became silent and 
thoughtful, and tender expressions unconsciously stole 
into the face of each listener. Why should old familiar 
airs of long ago cause the rude walls of a hunting camp 
with its hanging rifles, cartridge belts, knives and all 
paraphernalia connected with the chase to fade? To 
fade and vanish like morning mist under sunlight rays? 
As the notes come softer, and the rings from the old brier 
wood widen out until one looks beyond their ever ex- 
panding circles, what mysterious influence is it that causes 
the curtains of time to drift noiselessly apart, and reveal 
to tender memory the sacred aisles of the past? Back 
back into the long ago; down the sunny paths of child- 
hood; back to the old home and the family gathering 
round the family board; back to the dear familiar faces 
circled where voices were raised in song, faces that are 
drifting one by one from sight—into the great and 
mysterious beyond? “Into the sacred realms of the past 
memory alone may enter—the body is barred forever.” 
Then, as the music ceases, thought slowly returns on the 
wings of the present, and one thinks of the good wife 
and little ones slumbering under the stars away down 
there to the south, and tenderly smiles, for surely they 
are safe—safe under the vigil of the Ruler of the stars. 

Monday found all hands early astir. The sky was still 
overcast and the indications pointed strongly to snow, but 
none had yet fallen. It was agreed that this must be a 
day of hard work, for there was but one more hunting 
day—Tuesday—left to us. Wednesday must see us on 
our homeward journey. To make the day’s hunt suc- 
cessful, if possible, Fred volunteered to join us, so after 
breakfast we all left camp together. 

“Now, boys.” said Fred, ‘“‘the best thing is for you all to 
go over to the Burnt Land and station yourselves in good 
places. I’ll give you plenty of time to get there. Then 
I’ll go round to the other side of the mountain and walk 
up to the Burnt Land from that direction. You must 
keep a sharp watch, for I feel sure of driving deer to one 
of you.” This, we agreed, would be a good way to do. 

After reaching the Burnt Land each took up a posi- 
tion.‘ In this matter of position I got decidedly the worst 
of it, for I was stationed where I could see but four 
objects—Wilbert to the right the top of Lide’s head to 
the left, the top of a small knoll behind, and a small clump 
of trees in front. It was as if I had been let down in a 
bowl and couldn’t see over the edge. In the end, however, 
I was as well off as the others. In about an hour Lide 
whistled and motioned us to the knoll on which he 
stood. Fred was there, and Lide was the only one who 
had seen anything, and he was mourning because he had 
let two deer go by in long range without risking a shot 
at them. 

A council of war was held, and resulted in sending Lide 
and me into the heavy growth that lined Smith's Creek. 
It was our business to drive out any deer that might be in 
there to Wilbert or Fred. We performed the task faith- 
fully, and found fresh tracks in great numbers, but always 
leading ahead. This, of course, proved that the deer 
knew we were there, and that they were keeping out of the 
way. At one ‘place we came to a large marsh, and the 
snow was literally tramped hard in places. Many of 
these tracks could not have been over an hour old yet 
not a deer was seen by us. Finally we came to a wide. 
circling stream, and the ice was clawed and scratched 
where deer had slipped in crossing. In about an hour 
we emerged into the Burnt Land again, and met Fred and 
Wilbert. They had seen nothing. 

From here Lide and I hunted the west side of the 
creek to the south, and Wilbert and Fred hunted the 
east side in the same direction. Every place that showed 
the least indication of harboring a deer was thoroughly 
hunted, but all to no purpose. The crust gave so much 
warning that Fred finally decided it was useless to hunt 
further. Then all hands. Fred excepted, started back 
for camp. Just as we were entering the door a shot was 
heard, and Fred came in an hour afterward and said he 
had wounded a large “lucive.”” He had hit the animal 
hard. and followed a trail of blood over two miles. but 
the “lucive” escaped. Fred had a good bunch of blood- 
stained fur to show as evidence. I have failed to men- 
tion that. with but few exceptions, on every deer track 
would be found either “lucive” or wildcat tracks. 

Wilbert and Lide decided to go out no more that dav. 
I shouldered my rifle and climbed the mountain to the 
bog where I had seen the “lucive.” I had hardly seated 
myself near the deer entrails when it began to rain: then 
the snow commenced to loosen and slip from the heavy 
laden boughs, and startling sounds came from all direc- 
tions. causing-me to start time and again. for they re- 
sembled the approach of animals. Excepting a few red 
squirrels and some snowbirds. of Which one of the latter 
nearly frightened me out of my wits by brushing my 
mouth wits its wings and nearly flying down my throat. 
and a cute little white, weasel, with a black tipped tail 
which ran round and réund me and. came within a yard 


of my feet at times to-look up into miy face, I saw 
nothing. Yet I sat and sat there in the drizzling rain and 
noted not the passing time: Finally I aimed the rifle 
at an object on the further side of the bog, and was sur- 
prised—it was too dark to see the sights. “‘Great Scott!” 
thought I, “I’ve got “to be moving 1f I expect to reach 
camp to-night.”. it was fully time, for I had consider- 
able difficuity in following the trail. The light streamed 
through tne windows and out into the darkness when I[ 
reached camp, and Fred stood outside the door. “I’m 
glad you’ve come,” he said. “I was getting anxious.” 
And so were the rest. 

Tuesday broke cloudy, foggy and drizzling. The snow 
had softened and the crust was gone. “It’s the best day 
yet, boys, and if you don’t get a deer it'll be your own 
fault,” said Fred. 

Our course was north on the Nesowadnehunk road, and 
we were to try the marshes where Lide had fired at four 
deer. What necessity there was for us all to go in a 
bunch is beyond my comprehension. I figured if we 
struck out in different directions it would give three 
chances to see deer, and that there would be but one 
chance if we hung together. I was always voted down in 
this contention, however, and always bowed to the will 
of the majority. Of course I am a novice at deer hunt- 
ing, and perhaps it may come to me some day that there 
is a better show in one chance than in three. 

The snow was so soft and wet that a cautious footfall 
could not be heard 20 feet away. It seemed to me that 
the fog could have been dispensed with to advantage, and 
perhaps it was the only drawback. 

The bogs were about a mile away, and when we reached 
them we spread out and hunted cautiously to the east. 
Islands were scattered in all directions, and we scrutinized 
each one closely as we came to it. The low-hanging fog, 
however, prevented a good view for any distance. We 
hunted through the mist about a mile, then Lied and I 
met near one of the largest islands and held a consulta- 
tion. Our confab ended in a decision to hunt back in a 
southwesterly direction. 

In the dry snow which usually prevails in this northern 
wilderness there is nothing so good for the feet as a heavy 
pair of woolen socks with heavy woolen, stocking-like 
leggings, which cover the pants leg and fasten at the knee, 
drawn on over them, and moccasins. Under dry snow 
conditions this rig is certainly warm and comfortable. 
But heaven help the victim who wears the outfit in wet, 
sloppy snow, and rainy weather. Lide’s and my feet 
were sopping before we had gone a mile that morning, and 
as we took an icy footbath about every five minutes, our 
wet feet were half-frozen all the while. Wilbert wore 
shoes with high arctics over them. 

After making some little distance on our new course, 
Wilbert loomed to sight through the fog. He was stand- 
ing on the southerly end of one of the islands. We saluted 
and a deer blew within a hundred yards, just south of 
Wilbert. A sparse scattering of trees grew out of the 
long bog grass and bushes, and we felt sure of seeing 
the deer. Lide and I slowly worked our way down 
there and found the tracks of a doe and fawn. Had 
it not been for the prevailing misty conditions at the 
time, we certainly would have seen these deer. 

Now began a bit of tracking, the like of which I never 
had seen, but which I am willing and anxious to ex- 
perience again. Through heavy foliaged arbor vitz, pine. 
spruce and hemlock; through boughs dripping with 
moisture; over the trunks of uprooted forest giants, and 
among a dead, fallen, tangled riot of branches and roots 
along the edge of the lake, we persistently followed those 
deer. And on three different occasions I raised my rifle 
only to lower it again, for I caught only the faintest flicker 
of the white flag. Soon the doe and fawn were joined by 
a buck, and we vowed to keep the trail. Mile after mile 
did we follow those deer, and we saw them a number of 
times, but only for the fractional part of a second. 
Once we came to the road and hurriedly placed our com- 
pass in the snow, carelessly noted the points and went on. 
Then we came to the top of a knoll which overlooked a 
thickly wooded valley, a deer blew and deer scrambled 
out of that valley in every direction, and the foliage was 
so dense that we saw none of them. Finally, about noon, 
we decided to give up, and started for camp. But where 
was camp? We were lost. 

A small brook flowed near by, and Lide was for 
following it in its windings. “It must flow into Lake 
Millinockett,” said he, “and if we follow it we’re bound 
to come out right.” 

“But that direction doesn’t agree with the compass,” 
said I. This puzzled us. According to our calculations. 
based on the compass when we set it in the snow, we 
should go southwest, but the brook flowed southeast, and 
instinct seemed to draw us in that direction. 

To cut a long story short, we wandered around awhile, 
and I cut a rabbit nearly in two with the .30230. ‘What 
are you going to do with that thing?” Lide asked. “Going 
to have it for supper to-night,” I answered. “We can’t 
stay in these woods all night without something to eat. 
Lide laughed, and we soon saw the mountain near camp. 
For all that, however, we crossed the carry and passed 
camp within 200 yards without’ knowing it. Then we 
went two miles to the south and found the trail leading to 
the little bog where I had seen the lynx. From here we 
reached camp about 1 o’clock, and found Wilbert toasting 
his shins by the fire. 

Now that we had leisure to think matters over, we 
found that we had become mixed when we placed our 
compass on the snow. We were careless and got the 
pointer on S. instead of N. This, of course, reversed 
E. and W. Therefore, our course should have been as 
instinct dictated—southeast instead of southwest. Had 
we given the matter a moment’s consideration we ought 
to have known we couldn’t cross the road without getting 
on the west side, for we had started in to hunt on the 
east side. We were so interested in the chase that we 
became careless and got rattled. Moral: Never be 
careless, and don’t get rattled ina country like the 
Maine woods. It may mean death if you do. 

On this subject of getting lost in*the woods of Maine 
or in any similar section, always carfy a good compass, a 
good hatchet, a knife, pler’y of matches, lots of am- 
munition and some salt. The minute you find you are 
surely lost and that it is useless to go further, just get to 
work and build a lean-too under the lee of some good 
bog. Now cut boughs for a couch and fill your temporary 
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dwelling with them, then gather plenty of fire wood. If 
you get a chance, knock over a rabbit, squirrel or any 
stray animal you may see, for you may get hungry Defore 
you get out of your scrape. When night comes and you 
are satisfied they must be anxious about you at camp, start 
the fire in front of your mansion, sit under shelter on 
your bed of boughs, poke the muzzle of your ritie out 
every fifteen or twenty minutes and let her go in the air. 
I have never had occasion to follow this advice, but that 
it is sound I am sure, for it was given me by Maine 
guides. 

Since writing the above the thought has come: Would 
it not be well if every permanent camp was supplied with 
a large box kite or a huge sphere (similar to those used 
by the press boat in the last international yacht races), to 
be flown several hundred feet in the air every day? At 
night colored lights could be attached and suspended in 
the air, far above the earth, and higher than many hills. 
Or, in case of a person being lost at night, rockets could 
be set off and the wanderer given a chance to locate camp 
in this way. It would seem that the kite or sphere by day 
and the colored lights at night ought to prove as good a 
guide to the lost hunter as the lighthouse is to the 
mariner, especially as the hunter seldom strays many 
miles from camp. 

The rain had ceased and a high wind had set in from 
the southwest. Somehow I felt uneasy and wasn’t satis- 
fied to stay in camp. It was impossible to start Wilbert or 
Lide, so I finally shouldered my rifle and started off with- 
out them in the direction of the Burnt Land. Instead of 
going there, however, I kept on up the mountain. Up, up 
I climbed until the lake was spread out far below, and as 
the fog had cleared I could look a long way over the sur- 
rounding country. The sky was still overcast with swiftly 
flying clouds, and the gray day was entirely devoid of 
those beautiful colorings which attend bright sunshine. 
Katahdin was visible to half his height, his summit being 
hidden in the clouds. Somber and forbidding was his 
aspect, as if he were a veritable monumental personifica- 
tion of death. 

Presently I reached a place near the extreme top of 
the mountain, and the wind swept in a gale around me. 
The trees bent and swayed, and a forest monarch over 100 
feet in height went like a pipe stem into three parts and 
thundered to the ground, and not over 50 yards from 
me. I was on the point of returning when a large buck 
appeared to view, not over 30 yards away. He was 
motionless and had not seen me. Now was my chance, 
and I took it. There was no sign of buck ague, and be- 
fore he could know it he was mine. It was a job to get 
him down the mountain. The way was steep, however, 
and free from underbrush, so I managed it after awhile 
and left him hanging by the side of the Nesowadnehunk 
road. 

Camp was crowded that night. Late in the afternoon 
sixteen or eighteen lumbermen walked in, and two sports- 
men, Mr. M. C. Chase and his son, of Sebes Station, Me., 
came in on a tote sleigh from the north. They had four 
deer—two does and two fawns. They had shot their 
game in the neighborhood of Pockwockamus Lake, and 
reported hundreds of deer. 

It was the last night in camp, and the quietest of the 
trip. The lumbermen were just going into the woods. and 
all were strangers to us, and strangers to one another. 
They were the most weary, sleepy, homesick appearing 
lot of men I ever cast eyes upon. Some lay upon the 
board floor with their bundles for pillows and drowsed, 
others wrote letters and none talked. “It’s their first da 
together,” said Jewett. “After they reach camp they'll 
soon become acquainted, and ‘Il have some good times 
together, as well as hard ones.” 

here were no merry shouts, no stories, no boisterous 
laughter, and no music round the old wood burner that 
night. The floor of the big room was carpeted with 
neary, coarse blankets, on which tired and sleeping men 
lay. 

The next morning saw a hustling time in camp. The 
lumbermen were given their breakfast before daylight, and 
the gray of dawn saw them on their journey to the north. 
The horses were hitched to tote conveyances, our deer 
were loaded, we shook Fred and Jewett heartily by the 
hand, and took the last view of camp from a bend in the 
road and were soon out of the shadow of Katahdin. 

Witiram H. Avis. 





New Haven. Conn. 


River Views. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The dwellers in New York city sometimes see curious 
sights. For example, on election day, Nov. 6, while walk- 
ing with a companion on the upper part of Manhattan 
Island and looking out over the Hudson River, I saw 
coming down the river high in air a dark line, which 
carried my thoughts far away from this big town. It 
was a flock of ducks far above the water, and reminded 
me of the flocks of trading canvasbacks and redheads 
that may often be seen during the winter on our South- 
ern bays and broad waters. They were a long way off, 
but not so far but that I could count twenty-three birds, 
which I recognized as broadbills, bluebills, or blackheads, 
according to the locality where they are found. The 
birds kept on down the river, and growing more and more 
dim to the sight, finally disappeared from view. 

From the same point, looking a little west of north; I 
could see rising and falling on the rippling waters a 
hundred or two birds, some white and some dark gray or 
brown, which were, of course, sea gulls, most of them no 
doubt the common herring gull of the coast. They are 
familiar residents all through the autumn, winter and 
spring on the Hudson, notwithstanding the recent an- 
nouncement by an astonished reporter of one of the New 
York papers of the presence during a hard blow of gulls 
in the bay, which he declared had been blown into the 
harbor from far to seaward, although the storm of which 
he wrote was a heavy westerly gale. 

Although the days when men used to go woodcock 
shooting around the Collect Pond, snipe shooting on 
Lispenard Meadows, quail shooting on the Dykeman 
farm and wild pigeon shooting on Manhattanville Hill are 
long passed, it is still possible now and then for the sports- 
men to see game within the city limits. M. M. 

New Yorn, Nov, 10, 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
Gatuyal History. 


Florida Rattlers. : 


SPEAKING of venomous snakes. there have been more 
diamond-back rattiers killed in this immediate vicinity 
during the past month than m several previous years 
combined, due probably to the ract ot the water in the 
Everglades being unusually hig, causing the snakes to 
take to the narrow strip o1 hig p:ne lanu aiong the bay. 

‘Lhe score this fall, so far as known, 1s eleven snakes, 
nearly all large ones. Yesterday a farmer driving through 
the woods: had a rattler strike at one of his mule’s hind 
legs, but it missed and hit the felloe of the front wheel, 
“spat,” then fell under the wheel and was run over, but 
the heavy load of lumber. passing over him failed to take 
much of the fight out of the rascal. 

An examination of the fangs showed them badly shat- 
tered by the blow he gave the wagon felloe. 

The writer recentiy had his nervous system nearly 
ruined by a huge specimen which the mowing machine 
stirred up in the tall prairie grass. Not having anything 
suitable with which to dispatch such a rattler, we kept him 
on the defensive, while one of the boys ran to a house 
near by for a gun. 

This rattler was the largest we have ever seen, being 
fully 6 feet long, as large around as a man’s arm and 
with eleven rattes. Though a mighty disagreeable job, we 
succeeded in saving that skin, and mean to have it tanned 
some day. 

Reckoning that a rattler does not grow a rattle till 
three years old, and one a year after that, makes this one 
fourteen years old. 

It is rare that one hears of any one being bitten down 
here, but the Florida rattler’s bite is considered to be 
almost sure death. unless very prompt measures are 
taken, such as amputation, or immediately cutting out a 
large chunk of flesh. When dogs are bitten, they usually 
die in a few minutes. ' 

Some of the more cautious hunters in tramping through 
the saw palmettoes, which everywhere cover the rocky 
ground, carry a small hypodermic syringe and a strong 
solution of permanganate of potash, to inject into the 
holes made by the fangs, but the old residents go every- 
where with nothing more than a pocket knife, relying on 
the warning rattle to protect them from danger. 

CAMERA MBLER. 

Biscayne Bay, Fia. ® 





Slit: A Florida Pet. 


One of the most unique pets that it has been my good 
fortune to study and train was a water turkey or snake 
bird. In domestication the bird is very rare, not because 
oi its scarcity in Florida, but because of the difficulty in 
rearing it. Like the domestic turkey, until the pin 
feather age is passed the water turkey is delicate and 
tender. A domestic fowl could not be tamer nor show 
more affection than little Sissy, the water turkey. It was 
during a severe illness that a nest of these birds made 
an impression never to be forgotten. Perched on a 
stick, the three young birdlings were carried into the 
room to be viewed from their improvised perch. As 
I beckoned for them to be brought closer, one of the 
birds jumped from the stick and waddled up toward my 
head. I placed my hand on its long, slim neck and it 
responded with a chirping, quavering voice, swaying its 
head backward and forward, its soft trilling voice sound- 
ing as sweet and as musical as the notes from an A®olian 
harp. Its body was covered with soft downy white. The 
nurse took the bird’s recognition as a good omen, and it 
was carried with the others to the perch outside. 

The most careful attention could not save the two, but 
the one survived, and by the time the mistress was able 
to be out the birdling had changed from a soft downy 
thing to a full-fledged bird, with mottled black and gray 
shining feathers, and a fan-shaped, flute-edged tail. With 
its yellow webbed feet and duck-like legs, it would waddle 
to strangers as well as friends, its long snake-like neck 
extended and often with wings outstretched to did the 
progress. Hunger seemed to be a chronic state with 
the bird, and while the long throdt (which, by the way, 
could be distended to take a good-sized fish) might be 
full of unswallowed food, Sissy would’ show the same 
eagerness for the next bit, pleading, coaxing, waddling 
around, swaying her head and picking at the dress skirt 
with her long, needle-like bill, with its saw edges, in such 
a positive manner that the cloth would have to be cut 
to extricate the beak. She could catch food thrown to 
her with a degree of preciseness equal to a professional 
ball catcher; and having caught it, would toss it up in the 
air a foot or two and catch it as it descended in the position 
she wished to swallow. In catching fish or minnows she 
did the same, first darting for the prey in the pool, 
piercing the fish, then tossing in the air and swallowing 
head first. The bird would follow us all about the lawn. 
her little duck legs being assisted by the outspreading 
wings. 

She loved the water, bathing frequently, diving under 
until no sign of her could be seen, when suddenly at the 
other side the long, slim neck would appear, to go out 
of sight as soon, and appear at some other place. Then 
out of the water she would come, looking like a 
bedrabbled chicken. She would then arrange her plumage 
and would think she was “dressed” for the day, but 
into the water she would go again; then when plumed to 
her native taste she would seek the perch and wth her 
head under her wing, sleep the sleep of the tired surf 
bather. Whatever the water turkey may be in its native 
haunts, domesticated, it is pugnacious and jealous, being 
ready to attack the dog, cat or the large whooping 
cranes. 

The water turkey ranges throughout Florida and 
builds its nest on some limb overhanging the water. The 
eggs are usually three in number and white with a bluish 
tinge. As they sit on the bushes along a water course and 
are alarmed on the approach of any object, they dart un- 
der the water, where they can remain a considerable 
length of time., Looking away beyond, one may sce a 


snake-like object floating lazily on. the surface of the 
water. - | 78H 


‘seen on every gentleman’s estate. 
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Little Sissy suecumbed to the great law of nature—her 
gourmand appetite leading i an overfeéd of beef, which 
caused a Siamess that tasted a week. During this time 
she nid herseit, under tne house and refused to take any 
notice of any one. in ner weakened ‘state the cool 
weather aftected her, and we wakened one morning to 
tind our pet dead. MINNIE Moore-WILLSON. 
KissimMas, Fila,” 


The Belgian Hare Mania. 


From the Loudon Field, Nov. 3, 


La RocHEFOUCAULD, im one Ot his maxims, enunciates 
the theory that there is sometning in the misfortunes o1 
our vest iriends that is not altogether dispieasing to us. 
‘Amis 1s Certaimly true in minor inatters, and we enjoy a 
laugh at the tollies o1 our acquaintances without any 
hesitation or contrition. yve ourseives attord our Amei- 
ican cousins abundant opportuniues of laughing at our 
prejudices and practices, and accept with the same good 
numor the opportunities they ofter tor retaliation. 

it is singuiar that a delusion which has been ex.inct on 
this side or the Atlantic tor many years shouid have been 
resuscitated and taken firm rout in the United States, 
where it is now flourishing, and has a ‘paper specialiy de- 
voted to its interests. ‘lhis deiusion is not altogether un- 
promabile to the English, tor several Americans are over 
nere at the present ume, endeavoring to purchase at the 
most absurd prices what they are pieased to regard as a 
new and usetul hybrid calied the seigian hare. Several 


‘tetters on the subject have been received, and, suppressing 


the name of the writer, who dates from Lowell, Mass., 
UL. S. A., I may quote the following: 

“Can you kindiy give any information where I can pur- 
chase in England tor importation to this country any 
tull-blooded c.nglish or Beigian hares? If you know of 
any estates where there are any for sale wouid you kindly 
notify the owners of the fact that | am open to purchase 
in large quantities if they will only correspond with me, 
naming breed and price, as 1 am forming a large com- 
pany tor furnishing the American provision market?” 

in England it is well known that what are called Belgian 
hares are not hares, that they bear no relation whatever to 
the wild hare, Lepus timidus, but are simply large hare- 
colored varieties of the domestic or tame rabbi, Lepus 
cunicuius. ‘Lhe fraud—for really it may be justly so 
called—of representing these animals as hybrids between 
the hare and the rabbic originated in France somé quarter 
ot a century or more ago. The animals represented as 
hybrids, leporides or hare-habbits, were sold at very high 
prices, which no doubt they are commanding in America 
at the present moment, and I am ashamed to say that they 
were largely sold by the Acclimatization Society in Paris. 
‘They Were believed :n by many of our agriculturists. The 
late Mr. Pusey had a iarge stock, which | visited, and 
found a number of hares and rabbits in loose boxes. 
‘they were open to the control of the stable boys, so that 
the experiments ‘were perfectly worthless from a scientific 
or accurate point of view. Mr. Pusey believed in the 
existence of the hybrid, and thought that he had obtained 
it de novo. But the experiments that were conducted 
strictly by such observers ‘as the late Mr. Bartlett at the 
Zoological Gardens and others showed that no such 
hybrids could be.obtained, and when we consider the fact 
that the rabbit is born perfectly naked, helpless and blind, 
in the bottom of a deep burrow, and that the hare is born 
in the open, covered with-fur and able to run immediately, 
we shall at once see that a hybrid between two such 
differently constituted animals is very unlikely to occur. 
Moreover, the flesh of the hare, as is well known, is dark 
colored and highly flavored, while that of ‘the rabbit is 
white and comparatively tasteless. All these facts tend to 
show the improbability of the existence of such an animal 
as a hare-rabbit, and all experiments prove the impos- 
sibility of obtaining it. The so-called Belgian hare is a 
large variety of the domesticated rabbit. It 1s well known 
now to all rabbit breeders, and is not regarded by them as 
having any connection whatever with the hare. Males 
of this breed have been in many cases turned out into our 
rabbit warrens with the intent to increase the size of the 
wild rabbit, and to introduce fresh blood into the warrens. 

I am not singular in my view of this animal, as may be 
seen by the following extract from the last edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica: 

The Belgian hare is a large variety of a hardy and _ prolific 
character, which closely resembles the common hare in color, and 
is not unlike it in form. Some few years since many of these 
animals were sold as leporides or hybrids, produced by the union 
of the hare and the rabbit; but the most careful experimenters have 
failed to obtain any such hybrid, and the naked, immature con- 
dition in which young rabbits are born, as compared with the 
clothed and highly developed young hares, renders it exceedingly 
unlikely that hybrids could ‘be produced. Nor does the flesh of 
the Belgian rabbit resemble that of the hare in color or flavor. 
A closely allied wae: though of even larger size, is known by 
the absurd name of Patagonian rabbit; it has no relation to the 
country after which it is called. 

This was published in 1886. We may suppose that this 
craze for the Belg'an hare in America is really only a 
form of the ridiculous mania respecting fancy a.:i:_ls 
which sometimes takes possession of people. If any one 
advertises an animal as a new breed it immediately be- 
comes in great demand by fanciers. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, the case of poultry, in which new varieties ace 
eulogized, and are bought by fanciers without any re- 
gard to price. The variety remains in favor a few ycars 
and then drops from its place of pride. There are fa.ciers 
who recollect the absurb eulogism of the Cochin now no 
longer in esteem. Spanish fowls were at one time to be 
They, too. are gone. 
Useful: fowls still hold their own. and the old English 
Dorking is still esteemed by these who know the value 
of a good table fowl. At the present time the lat rm -v 
folly in fowls is the introduction as a pure breed of t': 
Faverolle, a French farmyard mongrel fowl, about the 
comet of which the English fanciers are squab- 

ing. 

_The Belgian hare in England is now universally recog- 
nized as a mere variety of the ordinary species, 2nd it is 
difficult to avoid smiling at the demands of Amer‘can 
correspondents for “full blooded” English or Belgian 
hares. Doubtless there will be a good deal of money made 
by the importation of large hare-colored rabbits into 
America, but the advantage will be with the venders and 
dealers, and not with the purchasers. 


W. B.-TeceTMEtER, 








Nov. 17, 1900.) : 





The Linnaean. Society of New York. 

A REGULAR tmeeting.of the Society wilb:be held in the 
American. Museum; of Natural History,-Seventy-seventh 
street/and: Eighth avenue, on Tuesday aaa Nov. 27, at 
& o'clock. | Av lecture will be given by Mr. William 
Dutcher:. “With the Sea Birds on the Maine Coast,.” 
Illustrated with lantern slides. 

“WALTER W. Grancer, Secretary. 





Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest AND STREAM. 





. s 
American Wildfowl and How to 
Take Them.—X. 
BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
(Continued from page 867.) 
Gadwall. 
Anas strepera (Linn.). 

Tue general colors of the gadwall duck are gray, 
most of the feathers being nearly white, crossed by nar- 
row bars of black or blackish-brown. In the adult male 
the head and neck are pale brownish-white, thickly 
speckled with black or blackish-brown. The top of the 
head and back of neck are often rusty brown and the 
throat is yellowish, sometimes dotted with brown. The 
breast and back are buff, or nearly white, marked with 
dark slate brown or even black bars. The back, scapular 
feathers and sides, white, with cross bars of black; the 
lower part of the back still darker, changing to absolute 
black on the upper tail coverts. The long scapular: or 
shoulder feathers are fringed with reddish-brown; the 
greater coverts at the bend of the wing bright chestnut. 
Speculum white, edged beneath with velvety black, and 
with broad patch of the same in front, between the 
white and the chestnut. Belly and under tail coverts 
black; tail gray, fading to white at the edges; the rest 
of the under parts: white. The bill is bluish-black and 
the legs -and feet yellow, with dusky webs. The adult 
female is much like the male, except that she is duller 
throughout and she generally lacks the black of the full- 
plumaged male. Usually there is no chestnut on the 
wing, but the speculum is white and the bird may be 
known from any other fresh-water ducks by this charac- 
ter. The young are still more dull in color. Often the 
speculum is indistinct, but there is usually enough of 
it, with the bill, to identify the species. Mr. Gurdon 
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GADWALL. 


Trumbull was the first to call attention to the presence in 
highly plumaged males of a well-defined black ring, ex- 
tending almost around the neck, between the lighter 
feathers of the head and neck and the darker ones of 
the breast. 

The gadwall duck is distributed over almost the whole 
northern hemisphere, being found alike in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and North America. , At. the same time it 1s not an 
abundant bird anywhere, apparently never occurring in 
large flocks nor even in frequent small ones. 

In North America, however, its distribution is gen- 
eral, but is chiefly westward. Still it has been found 
breeding on the island of Anticosti, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. It occurs in New England and Long Island. 
and to the south of this, generally along the Atlantic 
coast. A female was captured in Bermuda in 1849. 

The gadwall is not uncommon in Illinois, Minnesota 
and generally through the Mississippi Valley, and for- 
merly bred to some extent over the whole country. It 
is said to be common in California in winter and has been 
taken on the Pacific coast of Mexico, as well as in 
British Columbia. Its chief breeding grounds, however, 
appear to be north of the United States, although no 
doubt to some extent it passes the summer in the high 
mountains of the main range from Colorado northward. 

Although the male gadwall is a very handsome bird, 
vaurticularly striking in his combination of quiet yet 
effective colors, there is something about the species which 
reminds one strongly of the widgeon. Often in a large 
flock of widgeons there may be a small number of gad- 
walls, and often the gunner will see from his blind a 
emall flock of birds approaching him, which at first he 
imagines to be widgeons, but which, when they have come 
closer. prove gadwalls. : 

It is difficult to understand why the gadwall is so 
searce a bird. It is true that in his ornithological report 
of the Survey of the Fortieth Parallel Mr. Ridgwav tells 
us that he found it by far the most numerous duck during 
the breeding season in western Nevada, where, in the 
valley of the Truckee River from the base of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains to Pyramid Lake, it outnumbered alt 
other species together. Yet there appears to be no region 
known where it occurs in great flocks. like those better 
known species with which it’ commonly. associates, as 
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the widgeon and the pintail, and gadwalls are very ‘sel- 
dom killed by comparison with other species. So far as 
we know this bird ought to be on the increase. It seems 
to differ from most ducks in not being gregarious and in 
preferring to’ keep in pairs or very small compantes, 
perhaps made up of the members of a single family. It 
pays little attention to decoys, and, in my experience, 
seldom comes to them, although occasionally shot when 
flying by. 

The gadwall has a number of common names, of which 
two of the most familiar are gray duck, applied also to 
two other species, and creek duck, which is used along 
the Atlantic coast. Besides this, it is known as speckle- 
belly, from the dark markings often seen on the under 
plumage; blaten duck, which is nearly a translation of 
its Latin name; Welsh drake and German duck, given 
by Giraud and probably now obsolete. Its similarity to 
the widgeon is indicated by its names, widgeon and gray 
widgeon, used along the southern Atlantic coast, and in 
England it is sometimes called sand widgeon. 

The nest ef the gadwall is built on the ground and is 
a mere depré&sion, lined with dried grass or leaves, and 
sometimes with down. It is usually near the water’s 
edge and well concealed. The eggs are of a pale creamy 
yellow. 


OF ‘European, Widgeon, 


Anas penelope (Linn.). 

This species, so familiar in the Old World, is a not un- 
common straggler in North America. It has been killed 
in so many different places that it is important that it 
should be described here. In the adult male in autumn 


and winter the head and sides of neck are bright rufous, 
almost the color of the head of the male red-head, but 
without the metallic gloss, or still more like the head of 





EUROPEAN WIDGEON. 


the male green-winged teal. The forehead and crown of 
head are white, often shaded with rufous, so as to be 
cream color or even pinkish. The chin is white; throat 
and part of the front of the neck black. Often there is 
a cluster of small blackish or greenish feathers behind 
the eye and on the back of the head, and sometimes the 
sides of the head are minutely streaked with dusky. The 
breast is purplish gray; the sides, flanks and back waved 
with cross bars of black and white, the effect being 
somewhat like that of the same parts in the male green- 
winged teal. The tertiaries, or long feathers growing 
from the third bone of the wing, are gray on their 
inner webs. and velvety-black edged with white on the 
outer. The wing coverts are white and the speculum or 
wing patch brilliant metallic green, sometimes changing 
to black at the extremity. The upper and lower tail 
coverts are black, the other under parts white, the wings 
and tail brown, the tail often edged with white. The bill 
is bluish, its nail black, and the legs and feet gray. The 
length is about 18 inches, wing between 10 and II 
inches. 

In the female the head and neck are yellowish-red, 
dotted with black or greenish spots, and sometimes the 
top of the head is altogether black. The general color 
of the upper parts is brown, the feathers being edged and 
barred with whitish. The wing coverts, instead of being 
white, are merely tipped with white, while the speculum 
is dull black or in the young sometimes even grayish 
The under parts are white, as in the male. 

The female of the European widgeon is not always to be 
easily distinguished from certain plumages of the Amer- 
ican bird. but its bill and general aspect will always 
identify it as a widgeon, and a specimen about which 
there is any doubt should always be preserved for sub- 
mission to an ornithologist. 

This species belongs to the Old World, yet has been 
found over much of the New. It occurs regularly in 
Alaska and breeds there. and, no doubt. it is from this 
fact that it has been killed in California, Illinois, New 
York, Pennsylvania. Maryland, Virginia and Florida. 
I have killed it in North Carolina, but it occurs there so 
seldom that it is not at all known to gunners. and my 
boatman when he picked up this bird took it at first for 
a red-head and afterward for a hybrid. 

Its habits, as observed in the Old World, do not 
greatly differ from those of the American widgeon, and 
it is said to be as numerous in certain parts of Europe 
as our bird is here. 

During the molting season the male loses his bright 
colors, which, however. are regained in the early fall. 


New York Special Protectors. 


At the meeting of’ the State Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission, Nov. 8, the following special fish and game 
protectors were appointed: Dr. W. B. Savage. East 
Istin, L. I.; Sol Saxton, Jr., Babylon; Simeon Johnson, 
William Smith. Tottenville; Charles Wagner. Prince’s 
Bay.; C. V. Tobin, Huguenot; James Gilpin, Green 
Ridge: G. K. Gill. Great Kills; J. W. Zimmerman, West 
New Brighton; Winnie Nehomec, Bohemia; W. S: Mead, 
Woodstock: G, O. Shields, New York city; Dr. B: W. 
Severance, Gouverneur: J. M. Scoville, Clinton; William 
Koch. Jr., Whitehall; Seymour Poineer, Branchport.~* 
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~~~ “Maine Game Conditions. 


Boston, Nov. 10.—A bitter complaint comes from the’ 
Magalloway section of Maine concerning the scarcity of 


deer this year. Formerly, and particulariy in 1899, it was 
considered one of the best deer sections in the State. Now 
one of the oldest guides in that part of the country, who 
has hunted and trapped there for nearly forty years, tells 
some Boston hunters’ who have just returned that not 
for several seasons has he found deer so scarce as this 
fall. He blames the September license law for‘ this 
scarcity. He says that the woods were full of hunters in 
September. Very few who went into the woods in 
September armed with a license limited themselves to the 
one deer specified. They killed as many deer as they 
wished, keeping the head and hide of one only in sight at a 
time to show a warden in case he should appear. Such 
licenses have been made to cover all that a party chose 
to slaughter. Another hunter says: “I did not note the 
number of dead deer we came across on a trip down the 
Magalloway from Parmachenee. There were a great many 
of them. Some of them had not been cut at all if they 
happened to be poor and thin. If they were plump and 
fat, the saddles had generally been cut away. Most of 
the dead deer were does, this makging a bad matter 
worse.” On another trip up the river a guide told a 
Lewiston hunter: “You will find dead deer enough up 
the river. Every turn in that very crooked stream stinks 
with them.” It must be remembered that all this shooting 
was done before October began. Jacking is also prac- 
ticed on* the Magalloway, although strictly against the 
law. The report of shotguns has been heard many a 
night in that section all through the late summer and 
early autumn. Boats and canoes are to be found at 
every hand with arrangements for supporting the jack 
lights. The same can be found at Metalluc Ponds, and 
at some of the ponds in the Richardson Lake region. 
Dead deer have also gone to decay on the shores of that 
lake and inlets in many cases, generally before the be- 
ginning of October, The hunting of deer with dogs has 
also been indulged in on the lower Magalloway. Nothing 
has been heard of the operations of any warden in that 
section the past season. 

C. B. Seagraves, of the Cambridge Chronicle, and C. 
H. Fosgate, of the same city, are out of the Maine 
woods, having had good success. They went to the 
upper Dead River region, and sixteen miles from ‘any 
settlement. Mr. Seagraves secured a moose with a fine 
head and antlers, and they each got their quota of deer. 
They found the deer fairly plenty, and not over hard to 
get. The moose was shot near night, and the guide 
advised letting him lie without dressing till morning. This 
proved to be a bad misfake, since the weather was warm, 
and the animal should have been drawn at once. In the 
morning it was a bad job to disembowel him, and the meat 
was in so bad a state that they hesitated about bringing 
it out at all, but finally decided to do so. They now 
have him in cold storage, but do not expect much from 
the meat. Always insist on your big game being dressed 
as soon as possible after shooting. If your guide is 
faithful and knows his business, you will not have to insist. 

Nov. 12.—The pains countrymen will take to ship game 
out of Maine illegally is worthy of a better cause, besides 
it rarely pays, even if the game gets to Boston. If the 
fraudulent shippers .could see in what contempt they are 
held by the very receivers who get the game, they would 
forever desist. These receivers know that the shippers 
are under the ban of the law, and dare not complain of 
any sort of treatment they may get, hence the sharp re- 
ceiver returns to the shipper about what he pleases. But 
the illegal shippers are at it again this year. The other 
day a warden seized, at Eastport Junction, what pur- 
ported to be a bundle of bear meat. The feet and legs 
of a bear protruded from the cloths, but inside were the 
meat of a couple of deer and some partridges. The 
old scheme of shipping partridges in a big jug or detni- 
john has been revived again this year. It was exposed last 
year in the Forest AND STREAM. The wardens at Harring- 
ton found the other day the tops of some whisky jugs 
sticking up out of a crate. Investigation: showed that 
only the tops were there, or top parts, and under each 
were partridges, the straw and crating leaving nothing in 
sight except the tops of the jugs. Let all the shippers 
remember that by law of this State partridges are illegal 
and cannot be sold in Boston. 

Still the record of deer passing through Bangor shows 
a falling off. The total to the end of last week was 
1,564 deer and 88 moose, a falling off of over 300 deer 
and 8 moose from a year ago. From some regions the 
returns are better. The region above Kingsfield is still 
sending out a good many deer, probably more than a 
year ago, though no record was kept then. From the 
Strong Station, on the Sandy River Railroad, 38 deer 
were shipped in October, against 43 for the same month 
last year. A gentleman who has been watching the game 
returns at Lewiston and Auburn writes me that the 
falling off in big game taken by the hunters from that 
section is a bad one, and that unless something better 
is done for protection than is now being done, both the 
game and fish of Maine are doomed to early extinction. 
Mr. George L. Smith, of Gardiner, who has charge of the 
wild lands of an extensive owner, informs a Maine paper 
that he finds a marked falling off in the number of deer 
on the lands covered by him. In July he went over the 
thirty-mile trail from Jackman to Blakesley Lake and 
saw thirty-one deer. In August he was over the same 
route, and saw only three; in September, one; in October, 
two. He does not believe that deep snows, bobcats or any 
other cause but the scarcity of food is causing the diminu- 
tion. His idea is that the deer, finding feed scarce, are 
working into other regions. 

Shore bird shooting continues good along the shores 
of Cape Cod, but the past week has been too stormy and 
rough for the hunters. Sheldrake shooting is good from 
Morris Island to Monomoy. The shooting boxes of the 
new Brant Island Club are yielding some good strings 


of ducks. It is understood that a great many black ducks 
have been taken by local gunners the recent moonlight 
nights.’ For this sort of shooting it is necessary that the 
hunter shall know beforehand where the ducks are likely 
to come into the creeks and inlets to feed. The Plum 
Island gunners are having fair luck, but the birds, are 
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reported shy and bedding far off shore. 
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Talks to Boys.—I. 


Boys, I want to have some talks with you about 
things that most boys like to hear about, and a good 
many old men, too. The editor of Forest anp STREAM 
has said that he would give me space in his paper to 
talk to you, and I shall tell you some things that will 
so a good many of you, and that I hope will do you 


g 

I like boys, and some of the best times I have ever had 
out of doors have been with boys. To me they are often 
much more interesting than older men. I like to be 
with them, to hear what they have to say, and to answer 
as far as 1 can ail the many questions that they ask. All 
boys are not alike any more than are all men. There are 
boys that are inteliigent and others that are not very 
bright, but all boys are alike in some respects—they are 
usually natural. truthful, interested in finding out about 
things and full of energy. This last is one of the things 
that I like best about them. They are full of animal 
spirits, and when they try to do anything, they try to do 
it with all their mtght. I like to see boys race and 
play hard, and make a lot of noise, and the boys that try 
hardest to do things and always keep trying, become the 
men who are successful in dfter life. I like to see boys 
who are earnest, honest, and who love fair play. I 
like to see a boy who is willing to fight if he sees a girl 
or a smaller boy being imposed on, but a boy who is a 
sneak and who lies to get himself out of trouble is a pretty 
poor stick, and not likely to be greatly respected or 
much thought of by any one—after he is found out. 

I mean to talk to you about things that will make your 
bodies strong and hardy; things that are innocent amuse- 
ments, and things that, if you can become interested 
in them, will give you always something to think about 
that will be pleasant; will give you a broader interest in 
life, and will keep you from getting into mischief of one 
sort and another, as you are growing up, and when you 
become men. These things are the sports of the field— 
recreations which take us out of doors and bring us close 
to mature and to all the beautiful things that nature has 
spread about over the earth on which we live. I mean 
shooting, fishing and the kindred sports that all boys 
naturally love. 

Some people speak of boys as young savages. and use 
the words with rather a bad meaning, implying that 
boys have no regard for the rights of others. In a sense 
this is true. Boys are likely to be thoughtless, which 
means selfish, and to think of their own pleasure before 
they think of the comfort of other people. Boys are 
young savages in my estimation, too, but when I call 
them savages I mean that they are young people who 
are natural. They have enough of the savage about them 
to like to hunt and fish. and to camp out, as the savage 
did, and still does. They like to be able now and then 
to lie about in the dirt, feeling independent and for the 
time being accountable to no one except themselves. 

I have shot and hunted and fished and camped for many 
ye over a good part of North America, and I have 

ad a pe many good times that I am sure you too 
would have enjoyed, if you could have been with me. 
I do not mean to tell you about these goods times, for 
that would take too long. What I shall try to do is to tell 
you how you may get as much pleasure as possible out 
of the shooting and fishing and camping trips that you 
may make, and may have as little trouble and annoyance 
as possible. 


hen I first started out into the wilds, I had no one to ° 


teach me but had to learn for myself by hard experience 
many of the things that I shall tell you about. This was 
a great many years ago, and I remember that on that first 
night in camp, one of the party was a man whose name 
to-day is familiar to most boys, and whom many boys 
have seen. That was Buffalo Bill. Then he was not a 
showman or circus rider, but a simple plainsman and 
scout, and a very good fellow. His long hair, which to- 
day is gray, was yellow then, and his tall, handsome 
figure clad in buckskin greatly impressed my imagination. 

It is worth while for you to learn these lessons about 
shooting and fishing and camping, for your own com- 
fort, but this is not all; the comfort of other people is to 
be considered, and you will be more pleasant companions 
and more helpful to those with whom you may be asso- 
ciated on your trips, if you know how to take care of 
yourselves, and how to do your share of the work. You 
will enjoy learning how to shoot and shooting, learning 
how to fish and catching fish, learning how to camp and 
living in camp. I shall try also to tell you something 
about how to treat your dog because almost every boy 
has a dog and ought to know how his dog should. be 
treated. The affection which the dog feels for his master, 
and his faithfulness to that master, have passed into a 
proverb, and it is well worth while that every boy should 
learn how to treat his dog. I shall not tell you much 
about handling a dog for the field. and by this I mean 
using him in shooting birds—there are plenty of books 
in which you can read about that—but I shall tell you 
something about his capacity for learning, and the com- 
fort that a well-trained dog can bring to h's master, and 
this I hope you will lay to heart. 

I shall not have anything to say about hunting big 
game with a rifle, because most boys do not have an 
opportunity to do much of this. But it is worth while for 
every boy to have a small rifle and to learn how to 
use it, 

The boys to whom I wish to talk are young fellows in 
their teens. In a few years they will be the men who are 
doing the world’s work for America and I should like 
them to start’in the ag way both as to their pleasures and 
their toils, so that life hereafter may be easier for them, 
and the work that they do, whatever its nature, may be 
better done and so more effective. We all know that 
it is impossible for ‘a man to hand over to a boy the ex- 

rience that the man has gained through many years of 

ard knocks, but he may say some things to them that 
will help them along. 

I cannot teach you to be good shots; that you will have 
to teach yourselves—to hammer it out by long practice 
and hard work. Some boys are physically and mentally 
better qualified to learn to shoot than others, but all, if 
they will take pains. not get discouraged, and try hard, can 
easily learn to become fair shots, and to do creditable 
work in the field or at the targets. 

. The main thing that is required is practice, but prac- 


. 


tice must be intelligent. A boy or a man can stand up 
through half his life, toss his gun to his shoulder and 
press the trigger, and perhaps never in, all that tame 
hit anything except by accident, but if his gun fits him, 
and if he is willing to take the trouble to try to find out 
where his charges go, it will not be long before he is in a 
position when he misses his aim to know why he did so. 

You will find that a great many men who are good shots 
cannot tell how it is that they hit their birds; perhaps 
cannot even tell you how it is that they aim at them. But 
when they have missed a shot, they can almost always ex- 
plain to you why they missed it and where the. shot 
went; that is to say, whether they miscalculated the 
flight of the bird and shot before or behind it, or above 
or below. Yet they have shot so much, and shooting has 
become to them so nearly automatic, that they do not 
know what the operations are that they perform, nor how 
they perform them. ; 

I think I was thirteen years old when my first gun 
was given to me, and whatever I learned about shooting 
with it I taught myself. I had a good many accidents 
with this gun. but fortunately I never killed anybody 
with it, though perhaps I frightened a good many people. 
My shooting was done in a region where there were 
many inhabitants, and where there was no game at all 
except now and then a duck on the river, or sometimes 
in the autumn a few wild pigeons, so that most of my 
shooting was at robins and highholes, which, in those 
days, my companions and I were glad to get. 

But the first gun I used was not my own. It was an 
old musket borrowed from the crippled village tailor, so 
long and so heavy that I could not hold it to my 
shoulder, and so could not use it without a rest. I used 
to go shooting with another little fellow, a year or two 
older than I, and we took alternate shots from this great 
gun, one standing in front of the other and offering his 
shoulder as a rest when a fence rail..a stone wall or the 
branch of a tree was not at hand for such use. Our 
expeditions were always secret, and I fancy that we never 
killed anything. If we did, we never dared to take it 


ome, ; 

In the later days after I came to possess a gun, my 
companion and I used to establish ourselves near a dog- 
wood or wild cherry tree. and there shamefully to pot the 
kingbirds. robins and highholes which flew into the tree 
to feed on the fruit. A morning spent at such a stand often 
yielded us half a dozen robins, and perhaps two or 
three of the woodpeckers, which we proudly carried 
home and subsequently had cooked. 

The first game bird that I ever saw was a woodcock 
that I had started one morning out in the garden. I 
saw it on the ground and from pictures that I had 
seen, knew what the bird was. and hurrying to the 
house, got my gun to kill it. When I returned I did 
not see the bird, and while walking along looking for 
it, it got up under my feet and flew away, and I fired 
both barrels at it. he next morning the same thing 
happened, and I think for a week I had woodcock shoot- 
ing in the garden each morning before breakfast, and 
finally the woodcock left the place unharmed. He was 
only the first of many of his kind that afterward had a 
similar experience with my gun. 

W. G. De Groor. 


Game Keepers and Poachers. 


English Correspondence of the Country Gentleman. 


THE wealthy noblemen of England expend vast sums 
of money upon their game preserves, which are the finest 
in the world, often embracing thousands of acres of 
moorland and meadow, well-cultivated farms and beauti- 
ful forests of evergreen trees and shrubs, which afford 
the game birds protection from rain and shelter from 
storms. If trees are cut down, young ones are planted 
in their places, and every precaution is taken tc preserve 
the natural beauty of woodland and field. Stringent laws 
were enacted ages ago for the protection of game and 
the punishment of poachers, and these are everywhere 
rigorously enforced. 

But notwithstanding the severe penalties imposed 
upon the trespasser, when taken on the preserves, there 
appears to be a certain fascination about this unlawful 
sport that many men, otherwise honest, are quite unable 
to resist. There is a natural love of adventure in the 
human heart, and if there is danger to be encountered 
and courage required to meet and overcome it, it is 
relished by many all the more. Perhaps it is only the 
same reckless love of adventure that nerves the soldier 
on a battlefield to do a deed of draing, that also prompts 
the poacher to snatch a hare from under the muzzle 
of the keeper’s gun. I know an estimable lady, living 
in the county of Somerset, who once set a wire and 
caught a hare on the preserves of a neighboring noble- 
man, and was well pleased over the adventure, though 
she had game in plenty all her own. 

The keepers are vigilant, skillful and incorruptible. 
They usually wear a suit of brown velvet, carry a fine 
gun, and some of them are always on duty, no matter 
how stormy or cold the night. Where the preserve is a 
large one there are several underkeepers, and each one 
has his separate beat, like the policeman on the city 
streets. These men are thoroughly familiar with the 
haunts and habits of every animal on the preserves. 
They are made aware of the presence of trespassers on 
the grounds at night by the flight and cries of startled 
birds, the sudden alarm of slumbering flocks, or the 
barking of their dogs. They have studied the habits 
of all wild creatures found anywhere upon the lands 
they guard, and as they are generally the sons of game- 
keepers, there has been handed down to them, as heir- 
looms from their fathers, all the forest lore and ex- 
perience of the former guardians of the preserves. They 
remove the earth carefully from ant hills, and the entire 
nest is then taken away and given to the pheasants, 
which are extremely fond of both and larve. If 
a keeper should find a hare or rabbit caught in a gin 
or wire, he does not take it from the trap, but concealin 
himself carefully, awaits the coming of the poacher. 
the latter offers resistance to arrest, a fight always en- 
sues, sometimes resulting fatally to one or both com- 
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pheasants’ eggs, and weasels, stoats and polecats, which 
destroy the young of rabbits, hares and game birds. 
Owls are also fond of all the young things under the 
keeper’s care, and he sets steel traps on the tops of poles, 
where these birds of wisdom are almost sure to alight; 
and as the trap is of circular form and covers all the 
top of the pole, it is unnoticed by the owl, and many 
are thus taken. Cats are also inveterate poachers, and 
are killed by the keepers when seen prowling over the 
preserves. All these animals go to make up the game- 
keeper’s museum, and are nailed up on barn doors as 
proof of his watchfulness and skill. Foxes also destroy 
much game they are far too valuable to be in any 
way injured, and their depredations must be endured, 
and they are always carefully protected by the game- 
keeper. If chickens or other poultry are destroyed by 
foxes, their owners are always paid their full value by 
the hunt. 

Bands of gypsies wander continually up and down the 
green, secluded lanes of England, and when near a game 
preserve many a pheasant, hare and rabbit is roasted 
over their camp fires and eaten under some spreading 
tree, or beside the whitethorn hedge where the nightin- 
gale sings and the primrose blooms. They know the 
haunts and habits of every animal on the preserve quite 
as well as the most experienced and observing keeper, 
and are dishonest, bold and cunning. They know the 
secret of covering hedge hogs over with moistened clay, 
and then baking them as in an oven, thus avoiding all 
danger from their quills. They are skilled in the setting 
of snares and the making of traps, and they can imitate 
the call of any bird, or the cry of any animal, and are 
the most inveterate and successful poachers in the king- 
dom. When out for game they are generally followed by 
a lurcher—a crossbred dog, resembling a mongrel gray- 
hound, having pricked ears, a shaggy coat and usually 
of a yellowish-white color. He is fleet, keen of scent 
and hunts always in silence. These dogs are most care- 
fully trained—will immediately hide themselvcs on the ap- 
proach of a stranger, and are exceilent retrievers and 
carry every hare or rabbit they may take to their 
master’s feet. Rabbits are caught by poachers by stretch- 
ing nets in front of their burrows, and the lurcher is 
then sent out to drive them into the warren. Many are 
sure to get entangled in the meshes of the net, when 
they are easily captured. Hares are often taken in the 
same way, only the nets, then set in front of gates and 
gaps in hedge rows, entangle them as they attempt to 
run from one field into another. As a full grown hare 
will weigh from 10 to 14 pounds, and its meat is of 
excellent flavor, it is more sought after by the poacher 
than any other animal on the preserves. 

Law breakers, when trespassing on the lands of others, 
keep out sentinels or scouts to watch the keepers and 
give notice of their approach. The danger signal—al- 
ways agreed upon among themselves before the raid is 
undertaken—may be the closely imitated cry of some 
night bird, the barking of a fox or the bleating of a lamb. 
When discovered by the keepers, and unable to escape 
by flight, they endeavor to conceal themselves behind 
hedges, at the bottom of ditches, or among the foliage 
of evergreen trees. Gypsy poachers often carry with 
them well-trained game cocks, trimmed ready for battle 
and armed with long steel gaffs ‘Securely tastened on 
over their spurs, and if a pheasant should chance to 
crow within the hearing of these midnight prowlers, he 
is immediately answered by the cock. Now the male 
pheasant is one.of the most pugnacious of birds, and will 
never decline the wager of battle, but fighting at such 
a disadvantage, he is almost invariably .killed by the 
game cock, to be afterwards served up at a gypsy feast. 

The rabbit warren is generally located under a large 
sand bank, which is completely tunneled in every direc- 
tion by these little rodents—thousands sometimes in- 
habiting the largest of these subterranean cities. They 
devastate the grain fields of the farmers living near their 
warren, to which they retreat on being alarmed. The 
owners of preserves furnish the farmers with wire net- 
ting, with which they inclose their fields, but the rabbits 
will often burrow beneath it and do much damage to 
the crops. Fair minded landlords, however, are always 
willing to compensate the farmer for the loss sustained, 
as they also are for poultry destroyed by their foxes, or 
damage done by the hunters during the chase. As 
rabbits cannot articulate sounds, and spend most of their 
lives in communities under ground, their method of 
giving alarm is peculiar; for when any danger threatens 
they thump the ground with one of the hinder feet, and 
thus produce a sound that can be heard at a considerable 
distance. 

Stags and fallow deer are generally kept in parks and 
the royal forests, and are not often found in the game 
preserves, though sometimes, of course, they are under 
the keeper’s charge, together with the other animals 
not mentioned here. 

Many stories of fierce encounters between game- 
keepers and poachers are told of winter nights around 
the firesides of the humble homes of England; and the 
following was related to me by an old keeper, over a 
mug of ale at a wayside inn in ‘the county of Somerset: 
Some years ago, a gamekeeper in the vales of Devon 
had a handsome daughter, loving all outdoor life, and 
courting the kiss of sunbeams and the fall of dewdrops 
on her’ wealth of golden hair. She frequently accom- 
panied her father, both by night and day, on his rounds 
over the preserves, on which occasions she carried a . 
light gun, long practice in the use of which had made 
her a splendid shot. Her accepted lover was a reckless 
lad of the farmer class, a keen sportsman, but never even 
suspected of poaching. One night in autumn, when the 
full moon shone brightly at intervals, only to be hidden 
a moment later by dark clouds sailing across the sky, 
she was left alone in the forest, her father having gone 
to a distant part of the wood to watch for poachers. 
Her attention was soon arested by a slight rustling 
among the laurel leaves by the brookside, and the 
startled cries and sudden flight of birds; and a moment 
later a tall-man, holding a golden pheasant in his hand, - 
stepped out from among the dense foliage into the open 

her. A pa black cloud came drifting 
over the moon and hid her beams, but the girl knew that 
a poacher stood before her in the darkness. When or- 
to surrender, he turned and fled, laughing as he . 
ran, for he had recognized the keeper’s daughter by the 
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glint of moonlight that had fallen on her face, while his 
own remained in shadow. She, thinking only of her 
duty, and never supposing that the fleeing fugitive could 
be any one dear to her, fired her se in the direction 
he had gone, and immediately heard a smothered cry of 
ain and the fall of a heavy body among the ferns. 

astening to the spot, she found ’her lover lying pale 
and still, with the moonbeams now shining full upon his 
face, and blood flowing from a wound in his shoulder. 
Reviving him with water brought from the brook, she 
hurried him away by unfrequented paths, heedless of the 
shouts of her father, who was running to her assistance. 
The shot were all removed and the wound healed 
quickly, and there is not now a happier home than theirs 
among all the sheep farms of New Zealand. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Bobo and Some Bear Stories. 


Nov. 3.—Our bear hunting friend, Bobo, is up and 
around, and his doctor tells him he may go home. Bobo 
will harvest about 1,000 bales of cotton this winter, and 
likewise several dozen bear, if his eye continues to im- 
prove as it is at present. Pursuing my investigations in 
bear lore at the fountain head, as it were, I asked Bobo 
how a black béar was in the habit of killing a hog. 

“He don’t kill him at all,” said Bobo; “he just eats 
him.” This seeming not. quite plain, he went on. “When 
a bear tackles a good fat hog,” said he, “he just lies right 
down on the hog’s back. He may carry a hog away in 
his arms, but when he wants to go to work on him, he 
just lies down on him. A panther or a wolf will kill a 
hog, but a bear never troubles about that. He just begins 
to eat him, always beginning at the back of the neck. He 
will eat on along the back, and many a time I have known 
a hog to come home mutilated in this way. When a bear 
has eaten enough of a hog, he turns him loose. Maybe he 
thinks he will come back and get another meal later on. I 
have often seen hogs come home with a big chunk eaten 
out of the back or shoulder. A neighbor of mine had a 
fiae sow which came home one time with pretty near her 
whole back eaten off. From that time to this all the 
little pigs of this sow are born with a sag or a hole 
along the back bone.” 

Bobo reiterated his often expressed contempt for the 
black bear as a fighting animal. He said that he had 
been bitten a couple of times by bears, but never seriously. 
He did know one case where a man was knocked 
down by a bear and pretty badly chewed up. The old 
bear hunter told me something which shed a little light on 
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his own methods on a bear chase. I have often spoken of - 


the fact that in three-fourths of the hunts he will be the 

one to get in and kill the bear, and that he will not wait 

= his best friend to shoot the bear if he gets the chance 
rst. 

“T had eight of my best dogs killed by a wounded bear 
once,” said he, “and I never like to take any chances, for 
my dogs will pile in on a. bear as quick as they hear a 
shot, thinking he is killed. This man just grazed the 
bear’s head. The dogs piled in and he killed eight of 
them before I could get up. 

“Now, in your mountain kind of bear hunting, you 
always read about shooting a bear through the shoulder 
or spine. so as to stop him and break him down. Most 
of my shooting is at a.range of 10 or 15 yards. Unless I 
can put the gun almost at the head of a bear and be 
sure of killing him stone dead, I never try to make a head 
shot. I also try never to make a shoulder shot. In 
running bear with dogs, you do not want to cripple a 
bear or stop him when you shoot him. Always shoot 
him well back through the hollow of the body—pretty 
low down is best—and then let him run. He will run 
till he drops dead, and will not kill any dogs. If you 
break a leg on him, or get him down before the fight is 
out of him, he is sure to ruin the pack for you.” 

The above advice is ex cathedra, for I presume Bobo’s 
equal in bear hunting does not live to-day, if, indeed, he 
ever lived. His invariable good luck shows a well-per- 
fected system. He told me that in one season he killed 
152 bears out of 153 which were run by his dogs. This 
is not a bear story, but plain truth, and if there is any 
American hunter who can equal it his name is not forth- 
coming. 

It would seem hard fortune indeed that would rob this 
veteran of further enjoyment of his favorite sport. 
caught him sitting up on the bed yesterday, trying to see 
if he could shoot from his left shoulder and use his 
right eye. I told him a good many men are able to do 
this by means of cast-off gun stocks. This seemed to re- 
lieve his mind. But we all hope that Bobo’s good left 
eye has not yet lost its cunning, and that it will continue 
to look through the rifle sights for many a year yet to 
come, 


For the St. Francis, 


Mr. W. O. King, of this city, used to shoot, and then 
got chained to business. This week he reformed, and 
bought a trunk full of sporting outfit. He had one tray 
of guns that cost him $600, and everything else heart 
could desire. Yesterday he started for the St. Francis 
country of Arkansas. and there is every reason to sup- 
pose that his reform is going to prove permanent this 
time. Charlie Antoine expects to send him a few 
thousand shells later. 

Any one wishing to shoot quail in Indiana will find 
plenty of birds near Warsaw, on the Nickel Plate, and 
almost anywhere from North Judson to Huntington, on 
the Erie. Servia, on the Erie in Indiana. is a good 
point to keep.in mind, and perhaps our friend Max 
Middleton would take out parties there. One could pick 
up a few quail along the fields and ridges near Shelby, on 
the Monon, or better yet, either east or west along the 
Three I.’s R. R. from Shelby. There may be certain local 
abundance or scarcity, but it is thought that the supply 
at the above mentioned points is going to be surely 
satisfactory. The experts say that it is best to get about 
150 miles south of here for the cream of the quail shoot- 
ing. but 60, 70 or 80 miles will take one into. good 
shooting. 

The latest word from the Michigan covers seems to be 
that quail are not so abundant in proportion as ruffed 
grouse, 4 . 





FOREST+AND STREAM. 


Jacksnipe, 


We have not had much of a jacksnipe season thus 
far, the unusual weather having upset all calculations in 
regard, to that bird as well as the ducks. This week there 
is a good lot of jacksnipe in on the Fox River marshes in 
the neighborhood of Puckaway Lake. Three days ago 
the weather there was cold and rainy, with promise of 
storm, 


Stolen Guns. ° 


On Wednesday of this week the cottage of Mr. Wilde 
and his friend Mr. Marks, on the grounds of the Calumet 
Heights Club, in Indiana, was broken open and entered 
by a youth named Harold Walters, the son of a former 
keeper of the club. There were four or five guns taken 
from the house, together with clothing, etc., the loss in- 
flicted being considerable in extent. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the detectives put upon the track of the — 
burglar were able to locate and capture the latter. The 
goods were traced also, and at this writing there is a 
very good possibility that the perpetrator of the theft will 
be sent over the road for a heavy sentence. It was 
erroneously reported by the daily press that the club house 
had been broken open and $3,000 worth of material stolen. 
This was not the case. Walters sold one of the guns to 
Joseph Du Breuil for $11 and another for $2. He admits 
his guilt and will now have to take the rewards of this 
kind of conduct. 


Landmark at Fox Lake Gone. 


The old Howard House, of Fox Lake, IIl., run for 
nearly a generation by Ed Howard, as a sporting hostelry, 
and patronized extensively by Chicago shooters and 
anglers, was destroyed by fire on Thursday evening of 
this week. The estimated loss is about $40,000 and both 
the old building and the new addition were burned, as 
well as two cottages. The annex, which was formerly 
occupied by the Fox Lake Yacht Club, went with the rest. 
As these buildings are situated far out in the country 
and with but meager precautions for preventing or ex- 
tinguishing fire, it was impossible to save anything from 
the ruins. Ed Howard is one of the old-time sportsmen 
of this country, and many a tale he can tell of the good 
old days when canvasbacks were thicker there than black- 
birds are to-day. Fox Lake is a wild celery water, and 
was once as fine a sporting ground for ducks as any in 
the land. The fishing is good there even yet at times. 
Many Chicago habitués will sympathize with Mr. Howard 
in his loss. 


Debeque Lion Hunt 


The second annual procession of the Western Slope 
Hunting Association left Debeque, Colo., on Nov. 1. 
It is the intention at this writing of those engaged in 
this procession to slay a vast quantity of elk, bear, moun- 
tain lions and other appurtenances. Last year was the 
first big circle hunt, and Governor Tanner of Illinois was 
one of the distinguished guests. This year Governor 
Tanner is not there. It is difficult to see much virtue in 
side hunts or circle hunts, but it is a redeeming feature 
of ‘the latter enterprise that it customarily does little 
more than frighten the game. It is more or less difficult 
to round up a lot of grizzly bears, mountain lions, moun- 
tain sheep. etc., in a box cafion, there to devour them 
at one’s leisure. The animals have a perverse way of 
neglecting to be rounded up. If the hunt were as de- 
structive as its projectors claim it will be, it might very 
well be stopped by the State authorities, along with the 
round-ups of the Utes and Snakes, against which the 
whites have always made much outcry. 


Wolf Bounties. 


At Deadwood, S. D., a wolfer, by name of W. G. 
Wilson, was this week arrested, charged with obtaining 
wolf bounties under false claims. It is alleged that Wil- 
son and some friends have obtained $2,000 bounty from 
Pennington county, S. D., after having obtained bounty 
money for the same lot of pelts at Glendive, Mont. 
Wilson and his companion, W. B. Werd, claimed that 
they were able to get wolves easily by means of a secret 
scent which they used. The secret would appear to be 
an open one at present. 


The Minnesota Pine. 


We have all heard that Secretary Hitchcock has with- 
drawn from the market all the Indian pine which might 
be sold under the dead and down timber act. It was 
understood, and was announced with a certain flourish, 
that this resolution on the part of Secretary Hitchcock 
was iron clad, and that he would not waver in it, at least 
until after there had been Congressional investigation 
of the alleged timber thefts in the Indian reservations of 
Minnesota. On Oct. 26. Indian Agent Capt. W. A. 
Mercer, of Leech Lake reservation, was called to Wash- 
ington by Indian Commissioner Jones. Now comes the 
report that Capt. Mercer recommends the sale of more 
than 130,000,000 feet of timber on the Indian reservations, 
stating that the timber will be wasted if not sold, since it 
is more or less burned. Secretary Hitchcock has asked 
the Attorney-General for an opinion. The timber is on 
the White Earth reservation. The agent proposes to 
divide the timber into 4o-acre tracts. If the larger 
portion of such a tract is burned over. the green timber is 
to be sold along with the burned. We have heard many 
things about this Indian pine and the Minnesota park, and 
it would be ill-advised to express any opinion except one 
indorsing the loyalty of both Capt. Mercer and Secretary 
Hitchcock to the proposed Minnesota park. Yet to a man 
up a tall Minnesota pine tree, it would at first sight seem 
that the lumbermen could not ask anything much better 
than the action proposed by Capt. Mercer. These things 
overcome us like a summer dream. 


Good Mosquito Crop. 


The other morning I got a letter which bore the re- 
turn card of Mr. H. B. Jewell, of Wabasha, Minn., and 
hence naturally expected something good. It was there. 
When ‘I opened the envelope there fell out on the desk 
what I took at-first to be an English sparrow. or a 
jacksnipe in a dried condition. Mr. Jewell says it is only 
the plain Minnesota mosquito of the common or garden 
variety. One would gather that there were more mos- 
quitoes than ducks in his part of the world, for he goes 
on to say, “The duck shooting so far this fall has heen a 
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disappointment in this section, and particularly for the 
reason that the conditions of food and water never have 
been more favorable, and we looked for a good flight, but 
it has not yet come. But then one cannot expect gi 
duck shooting in July weather, which has prevailed most 
of the fall. Up to this date there has been but one 
frost that amounted to anything, and mosquitoes are 
thicker and more ferocious than at any time during the 
summer. No one here has ever seen anything in the 
mosquito line that equals the particular breed that we 
have now in hand for size, length of wing and staying 
qualities, for an ordinary wind does not affect them. and 
they will alight on one’s pipe when smoking, and no lotion 
or preparation phases them at all. I inclose a sample of 
this kind of masquito, which has made out-door life a 
burden for the past month or so. - 

“More licenses to hunt over in Wisconsin have been 
taken out here than last season. Still, there are many who 
hunt without a license, and say the rest of us are fools for 
paying out money for one. Those of us who have a 
license are rather hoping that a game warden will put in 
an appearance some time this fall. I have never yet met 
one in Wisconsin.” 


Grand Quail Crop. 


Curcaco, IIl., Nov. 10—The quail crop is a grand one. 
The predictions are more than true. Not for many years 
have there been so many birds as there are this fall in 
Illinois, and the same is true in great part for Indiana. 
From the northwest corner of Illinois to its lower ex- 
tremity there are all the birds any shooter could ask. 
Anywhere below a hundred miles from here the supply is 
wonderfully good. I would suggest as good points Arcola, 
Neoga, Mattoon, Carbondale, Ramsey and almost any 
town of those latitudes well down on the north and south 
railroad lines. : 

I heard from Mr. J. E. Windsor, of the C. & E. I. Rail- 
road, that last week four guns came over from St. Louis and 
shot near Thebes, IIl., killing over 800 quail. Another 
bag of sixty was made near Neoga. Messrs. C. W. Stock- 
dale and A. E. Rupel, of Grand —— bagged sixty 
between them one day this week. Mr. Boker, superin- 
tendent of the Amboy division of the Illinois Central 
Railway, bagged seventy-five quail this week at Ramsey, 
Ill. Mr. O. von Lengerke, who is just back from a three 
days’ hunt in the Neoga region, got twenty-one quail his 
first day, forty-eight the second, and eleven the last day, 
the dogs quitting at noon. There were two guns of the 
party. 

The special hunting car of the Saginaw Crowd, of 
Michigan, went into commission this week, and will be 
out on the roads near Saginaw until Nov. 25, visited from 
time to time by members of the party as they are able to 
get time to come out. 

During the next thirty days the shooters of this part of 
the West need not complain. This is a great game 
year, and there is plenty within reason for all. 


Ducks. 


With the ducks we are not so fortunate, and there is 
not much reason to expect anything but a short flight 
this fall. This morning there was falling the first snow 
of this season, a very great change from the mild weather 
which has prevailed almost up till now. Snow fell to a 
depth of 3 inches over upper Wisconsin early this week. 
In Michigan there was a good tracking snow yesterday. 
On Monday and Tuesday the ducks were going south in 
large bodies at Swan Lake Club, probably in advance of 
the cold wave which is now with us over all the Middle 
West. To-day at Fox Lake. in upper Illinois. the red- 
heads and canvasbacks are coming in by thousands and 
there will be shooting there for a brief time. There has 
been a heavy body of Lirds hanging around in the middle 
section of Wisconsin for several days, though this storm 
probably sent them out. Koshkonong ought to be a good 
tip for the first days of the coming week. There is, how- 
ever, but little reason to look for any verv extended 
shooting. and the likelihood is that the remainder of the 
flight will hurry on down without any very extended stop. 


For the St. Francis, 


I missed an awfully good time this week. and have not 
yet grown reconciled to that fact. Mr. J. E. Windcor, 
above mentioned in connection with quail reports, is now 
south on the St. Francis River of Arkansas. with a 
special car and a party of friends of the very best sort, 
among these Mr. T. A. Haggerty. of this city; Mr. 
Foote, of the Illinois Steel Comnany, and. T think. Mr. 
Thorne. of Montgomery Ward & Co. w'th others enough 
to make up a nice party. I was asked to join this party, 
and naturally the world is gloomy right at this time. They 
have just about hit the big flight that has gone down 
ahead of this storm, and they will be strictly in it. They 
purpose shooting on the St. Francis for a few days and 
then coming back up into Tllinois to shoot quail for a 
couple of days. All in all, they should have a splendid 
time, 


Arkansas Non-Export Law. 


The new connections of the C. & E. I. Railroad take 
it directly into the best of thé open shooting in the St. 
Francis district. and I take it that the general passenger 
department of that road will answer any inquir‘es as to 
the locations, etc. I notice the following information in 
a little booklet the above road has just put out: 

“Neither will the laws of Arkansas interfere in any 
way with the sportsman carrying home all the fish and 
game he may secure. There is a law prohibiting the 
shipment of game outside the State which was intended 
to prohibit the indiscriminate killing of fish and game 
by market-hunters, but the Circuit Court of Craighead 
county, in a contested case tried last year. held that this 
does not apply to the sportsman who kills fish and game 
for his own use and pleasure. No license fee for fishing 
and hunting is collected from visiting sportsmen. 
decision above referred to has also been sustained by the 
State’s Attorney of Arkansas.” 


Only Two Left. 


Missouri and Arkansas, if I am correct, are now the 
only two States which do not prohibit the shipment of 
me outside the State. The Chicago game markets are 
full of game, of course, and the dealers shoyld hardly be 
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expected to be very candid as to their methods, but a 
er question comes to mind in this connection. If 

issouri and Nebraska should swing into Jine on the 
Forest anp Stream Plank, and also forbid the export of 
me, would not the mere possession of any game at all 
or sale be evidence that the law was violated? Illinois 
ame not being marketable, if no other game could be 
awfully shipped from any other State there would seem 
to be but few legs left for the dealer to stand upon. 
Speed the day. . 


Minnesota Law Not Observed. 


There would seem to be a very pretty kettle of fish 
up at Heron Lake, Minn., if the following clipping from 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press be correct :- 

“A pot-hunters’ monopoly, said to have been formed 
with the knowledge of the local game wardens at Heron 
Lake, Minn., since no steps have been taken to prevent 
illegal shipments, which are said to have been tremen- 
dously heavy during the past three weeks, is ruining the 
finest canvasback and redhead duck shooting that has 
ever been afforded in Minnesota. The combine against 
sportsmen has been so strong that the pot-hunters’ patrols 
on-the lake have succeeded, it is claimed, in driving every 
man off the lake who does not shoot for the Chicago 
markets. 

“The shipments from Heron Lake to game commis- 
sion firms in Chicago have aggregated from 500 to 1,500 
birds a week for nearly a month past. Even this ruthless 
slaughter has made no apparent effect upon the supply. 
Late last week it was reported that the canvasbacks and 
redheads were coming by the thousands. 

“Old hunters in St. Paul say that there has never been 
a time in Minnesota when better sport could be obtained 
than at Heron Lake. Only a few have made the trip, and 
these have been driven off the water by those that con 
trol the situation. 

“Two lines of railroads enter Heron Lake and the 
shooting grounds are easily accessible. Both railways 
have notified the local game wardens of the conditions 
which are keeping all honest sportsmen from the lake. 
both in the interests of fair play and for the sake of their 
patrons. Complaints have also been made to the State 
Commission, but absolutely without effect. The monopoly 
continues absolute and in spite of Sections 10 and 13 of 
the game laws providing that no person may ship any 


manner of aquatic fowl from the State without becoming ° 


liable to imprisonment and fine. The Chicago. markets 
are receiving their daily consignments, the heaviest, it is 
said, ever sent out of the State in violation of the law.” 


South. 


Mr. C. H. Heath, of this city, has gone south for a 
try at the mallards of Reelfoot Lake Tenn. Mr. D. 
Flowerre, of Helena, Mont., has outfitted here for Ft. 
Meyer, Fla. Mr. John M. Roach, president of the Union 
Traction Company, of Chicago, is back from a successful 
trip at Punta Gorda, where he caught among other fish a 
monster jewfish which was nearly as big as the boat. 


Game in the Far Northwest. 


Mr. Harry C. Sefton, of Mansfield, O., is a lucky man 
—a happy man. fle has just had what I take to be his 
first trip up into Dakota, and naturally he is charmed with 
the appearance of that wilder region and its game. I 
must let him speak of it in his own words: 

“In the last issue of Forest AND STREAM,” he says. “I 
read with more than ordinary interest your report of Mr. 
Dick Merrill’s hunting around Williston, N. D. I passed 
through Chicago on the night of Oct. 3 on my way home 
from a hunting trip in that country. We left the train 
at Buford and drove about fourteen miles southwest 
along the Yellowstone River bottoms into Montana and 
pitched camp in the cottonwood timber along the river. 
That is a great country for deer and grouse. The easiest 
hunting for chickens was right along the river bluffs, 
where we flushed them from the sand into the willows, 
then again out on the edge of the prairie where the rose- 
bush thickets run out into sage and grass land. It was 
no trick at all to get anywhere from six to a dozen birds 
apiece in a couple of hours’ hunting. Lakes are scarce 
in that country. There were a few ducks and geese work- 
ing back and forth along the river, but nothing like I 
saw from the car window after I get back toward Devil’s 
Lake. Once I remember when the train stopped at a 

‘ small way station for water of seeing some one’s bird dog 
take a couple of steps into the grassy edge of a pond 
alongside of the track, when up went a jacksnipe and 
darted across the water and dropped into the grass on 
the other side. The dog threw up his head and watched 
the bird settle, then galloped around and chased him 
back to my side Mn. I couldn’t stand that, so looked 
another way. when I saw a flock of ducks on another 


pond near by. while two more bunches were circling. 


around over the town with no one to disturb them—as 
common and plenty as blackbirds or robins here at home. 
This is all old to you, but I conldn’t help writing and 
adding my testimony to what you have alreadv published.” 
E. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Burtpinc, Chicago, Il. 


A Steamship Company Fined. 


Tur International Navigation Company. which runs the 
American Line of steamers between this rort ard South- 
ampton, was fined $100 in the Court of Svecial Sessions 
last week fer having had in possession game in the close 
season. “The complaint alleged that the company had had 
in its possession on its various ships, warehouses and 
piers, wild game in violation of Sections 20. 38 and 39 of 
Chapter 20 of the game laws. and enumerated the fol- 
lowing violations: Between April 30 and Sent. 1. about 

wild fowl: between Dec. 16. 1899 and Oct. 30, 1900, 
Sout 500 quail; between Dec. 16, 1809. and Aug. 1. 1900, 
about 200 grouse: between Dec. 15. 1809, and Aug. 31, 
1000. about 150 woodcock: betwaen May 1 and Aug. 31. 
ahout 200 Englisch snipe, plover railbirds, mud hens, gal- 
linule. grehe. bittern. stirfbirds. curlew. wates chicken 
and. shore birds, and between Feb. 1 and Aug. 30, about 
100. English phéasants. 





The Forest anwp Sretam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 5 


An Adventure with a Sladang. 


ScaRcELy three years have elapsed since the late Ca‘t. 
Syers, once a well-known sportsman in the Malay Pen- 
insula, was killed by a wounded sladang (Bos gaurus), 
which he had followed up. That so experienced a shikar 
should have met his death from an animal whose natural 
cunning and vindictiveness when wounded were well 
known to him only emphasizes the caution that is re- 
quired when engaged in such an undertaking. As a warn- 
ing to others I now propose to relate an adventure which 
1 had a few years ago while tracking a wounded sladang 
in the Pahang jungles. On this occasion, owing t® the 
inferior weapons with which I was armed, both I and my 
gun-bearer were placed in considerable danger. 

By the way, before I proceed with my story I would 
wish to point out the absolute necessity for using. heavy 
weapons when pursuing big game in the Malay Peninsula. 
During a period extending over twelve years I have been 
shooting in Africa, India, Burma, and Malaya, and with- 
out hesitation I can affirm that no more dense and matted 
jungle exists for the hunter than is to be found in the 
Malay Peninsula. Owing to this dense cover nearly all 
big game has to be shot at close quarters, and to min‘mize 
the danger incurred a sportsman should use his heaviest 
rifles that his physical qualifications will allow him to. 
Since Capt. Syers met his untimely death in Pahang, the 
authorities of that State have brought in force a set of 
rules and regulations with reference to big-game shooting. 
As these rules stand at present no one can shoot big game 
unless he obtains, and pays for, a pass, and even then he is 
prohibited from indulging in the pastime unless _ his 
weapons come up to the required standard. If the pass 
obtained is for shooting elephants, bison, and rhino, then 
the would-be sportsman must be armed with a weapon not 
below the caliber of a double-barrel ten-bore, burning a 
large charge of powder. Whether such a law will prevent 
fatal accidents remains to be seen; in any case, unless the 
hunter, in addition to his weapons, possesses skill and 
coolness in time of danger, he will find that even heavy 
rifles will not always get him safely out of an awkward 
position. However, I am digressing, and must leave these 
matters to begin my story. 

During the year 1895 it was my lot to be stationed in the 
jungle at the mouth of the Tembeling River, which is one 
of the innumerable tributaries of the River Pahang. My 
duties consisted in looking after a detachment of military 
police, and also in trying to glean information abou 
Malay rebels‘ who were never to be found. Early om 
July morning, as I was peacefully slumbering | wa: 
suddenly awakened by a tickling sensation on the sole: 
of my feet, and dimly heard mv faithful henchman, Che 
Wan, murmuring “Tooan, tooan” (Sir, sir). I soon jumpec 
out of bed, and ascertained from Che Wan that some 
Malays had come in from a neighboring village to report 
to me that a man named Dollah had been killed on the 
previous evening by a sladang. : 

Briefly, the story was this: The deceased, together with 
a friend named Smun, had gone out hunting sladang. On 
this expedition they had wounded a large bull, and after 
tracking him for two days they had agai come up with 
him in company, with a couple of cows and their young. 
On winding the hunters the cows with their little ones 
made off, but the wounded bull turned and faced his 
pursuers with snorts of rage and defiance. Dollah ans 
Smun quickly got behind a convenient tree, and from this 
coign of vantage fired at the sladang, which stood facing 
them about 15 yards away. Dollah’s weapon missed fire; 
Smun’s shot, however, took effect, hitting the animal, as I 
afterward ascertained, in the jaw. Without further warn- 
ing the brute rushed on his tormentors. Smun managed 
to swarm up a tree near at hand, out of danger, but Dol- 
lah, while making for another tree, tripped over a pro- 
jecting root and fell. Before he could rise the sladang 
was on tim, and gored him through the throat and 
thigh, and then tossed him before making off into the 
depths of the jungle. 

As I was the nearest police officer and only European 
within fifty miles, the people from Dollah’s village had 
come to report the accident to me, and also to ask for 
permission to bury the body. This, then, is the reason 
why I was so early awakened. Much as I regretted poor 
Dollah’s sad end, I was highly elated at the chance of 
getting a shot at a sladang, for although they are plentiful 
throughout the Peninsula, a hard-worked Government 
official can’ seldom get away to hunt them. As it hap- 
pened, I had not brought my heavy rifles with me to 
Kuala Tembeling, and the only arms that I could procure 
at a moment’s notice were the Government Sniders, with 
which my men were armed. However, rather than lose 
the sport I determined to run the risks, anything for a 
change after six months’ fruitless watching for rebels who 
were unwilling to take the initiative. As soon as I had 
made all arrangements for my departure I started at about 
8 A. M. for Dollah’s kampong (village). which was 
situated about four miles upstream on the opposite bank 
of the Pahang River. My companions consisted of one 
Sikh police constable (Hira Singh), a Malay ditto, each 
carrying a spare Snider. and three Malay guides. 

On arriving at the village I viewed Dollah’s remains and 
found that he had been gored through the throat, the 
wind-pipe having been severed, and the sladang liad also 
driven one of his horns clean through the right thigh. 
Besides these ghastly wounds. the body was dreadfully 
bruised, and it was evident that the sladang when he 
caught his victim had determined to stamp out the last 
spark of life. After I had made the few necessary in- 
quiries I gave instructions for the body to be buried, and 
then started off for a Sakai (a wild tribe) camp situated 
from the Malay village, about an hour’s journey through 
the jungle. Soon after our departure Malay. No. 1 dis- 
covered that he had “sakit prut” (a stomach-ache). so we 
left him behind and went on without him. Arriving at 
the Saki clearing about ro A. M., I obtained three trackers. 
and also got ride of another Malay guide. who was hors de 
combat sakit kaki. After we had left the wild men’s 
camp behind us. our journey lay through the big jungle. 
wp and down innumerable hills—for the bison ever loves a 
hilly country. and the ease with which this heavy animal 

makes its way over ult ground is truly wonderful. 
We had. to wade throngh several mountain streams. and 
as the ground under foot was moist and the atmosphere 
damp, owing to recent rains, we were much troubled by 


pestilential leeches, By 12 o'clock, after alternate heavy 
wal and climbing, we arrived at the spot where Do!- 
lah had been killed. The place was marked by a pool of 
coagulated blood, and on examining the ground, I learnt. 
from his footmarks, that the sladang had chased the un- 
fortunate man round and round the tree trom bennd 
which he and Smun had fired. 

We now halted, and after we had rested and refreshed 
the inner man my Sakais started to pick out his spoor. 
When they had satisfied themselves in which direction the 
wounded animal had gone, we all made a move. My chief 
tracker, a one-eyed Sakai, led the way; I came next, then 
my Sikh P. C. with a spare rifle, and the remainder in 
rear. We had hardly proceeded half an hour in this 
fashion when my guide struck, and said he was frightened 
to proceed, because, as he averred, he had seen or heard 
the ghost of the departed Dollah moving in the trees. As 
the sladang’s footmarks were quite plain on the moist 
ground and the jungle fairly clear from undergrowth, I 
took up the tracking, telling the Sikh to keep close to 
me with his rifle ready. I had only been tracking for 
about half a mile, and was following ‘the tracks round 
the contour of a small hill, when ‘suddenly I came face to 
face with our quarry, which stood about twenty paces away 
snorting and pawing the ground. Up went my Snider, 
when, to my consternation, I found that the nipple and 
striker had become unscrewed and the weapon was use- 
less. I looked round for my Sikh and found that he was 
some distance in rear. This made the situation awkward 
—in front a stamping, raging brute, bent on mischief, my 
self practically unarmed and no tree at hand. To turn 
and run appeared the only thing to do, and this I did 
with all agility. Alas, I had not gone far down the side 
of the hill when my foot caught in a cane brier and 
over I went, with visions of poor Dollah’s mutilated corpse 
in my mind, and the recollection that my last quarter's in- 
surance money was still due. However, luck had not 

dguite deserted me, for when I turned to run, with the 
sladang in rear, I gave my Sikn a chance of firing. This 
he promptly did, and the sladang, hearing a shot sin an 
unseen enemy, stopped. turned’and bolted. I now picked 
myself up, and, calling my forces together, I made it very 
clear to the Sakais that one of them would have to do 
the tracking in future, ghosts or no ghosts. After a 
short delay we again set out, I in the meantime having 
exchanged my useless rifle for the one carried by the 
Malay P. C. After another hour’s tramp I noticed my 
Sakais in front making signs that we had again come up 
with our quarry. Going cautiously ahead, at a short dis- 
tance away through the undergrowth, I saw the outline 
of the sladang, which was evidently waiting and on the 
alert. The Sikh being at my elbow, I whispered to him to 
have the second rifle ready, and after a steady aim fired. 
As soon as I had done so the sladang turned and was 
away. I ran after him and gave him.a parting shot from 
my second rifle as he disappeared from view. We quickly 
followed in pursuit, and as I now found fresh blood on 
the trail I knew that at least one of my shots had taken 
effect, On and on we went, till we came to a small 
stream with a steep bank on the far side. Here our 
sladang had evidently had a bad fall in getting over—a 
~od sign, as this showed that there was something very 
m.. 4 amiss with him. I was anxious to press on, but 
as evening was closing in I finally determined to return 
to the Sakais’ camp for the night and resume the hunt in 
the morning. 

After spending a restless night, owing to innumerable 
mosquitoes, we were ready to start at 6 A. M. on the foi- 
lowing morning. and had a tediotis walk to the stream 
where we had left off the chase on the previous evening. 
On the far side of this stream was a small glade covere:d 
with long, coarse grass and dense canebrake, a favorite 
retreat, my Sakais told me, for sladang. In this simall 
patch of lalang (long, coarse grass) it was most likely 
that our quarry was lying up, as, owing to his wounds and 
the grueling we had given him on the previou; day, it was 
scarcely probable that he would leave secure 2 
sanctuary. 

The Sakais now began reconnoitering by climbing the 
trees bordering the padang (glade), while | and my Sikh 
posted ourselves among the branches of a tree inside it. 
We had scarcely gained a secure footing when I heard an 
“Ah, ah,” from the Sakais, this being a warning that they 
had heard or seen the sladang in the long grass. Whe:: 
I heard this signal I climbed higher up the tree, and | 
then caught sight of our quarry, which had just risen from 
the ground and was standing about 40 yards away. J 
fired a shot into his back behind the dorsal ridge, and saw 
him stumble forward as the bullet struck him. Quick as 
lightning I changed rifles with Hira Singh and gave the 
bison another shot from my elevated position before he 
disappeared in some canebrake on the left of the padang 
Feeling sure that our quarry was again badly wounded, | 
determined to follow him into the tunnel by which he ha: 
entered the canebrake. Creeping cautiously along with 
my faithful Sikh at.my heels, we had not proceeded fa: 
when I caught sight of the bison a few yards ahead. Just 
as I aimed, Hira Singh. accidentally tripping. clutched my 
arm, and where my shot went to I am unable to say. As 
the sladang came on I dropped my empty rifle. and. 
springing at the overhanging branch of a tree, I pulled 
myself out of reach of the sladang, which tried to strike 
me with his horns as he charged. Sitting within a foot 
of my foe, what was my horror’ on looking down to see 
Hira Singh lying at the foot of the tree, while the sladang 
was sniffing at his prostrate form! All I could do was to 
kick the wounded beast in the back, which I did with th: 
utmost vigor. 

Imagine my feelings as, perched in the branch of a tree. 
tnarmed, I could render no assistance to my faithful fol 
lower, who I expected at every moment to see gored to 
death underneath me. Suddenly I noticed a convulsive 
shudder pass through the sladang’s huge frame, and then 
as Some foam-covered blood bubbled forth from his nos- 
trils he moved <low'y away, évidently too sick to wreak 
his vengeance on the Sikh, ‘Who ‘now- seized his oppor- 
tunity to crawl out of sight. sladang now remained 
standing about 10 yards from my ‘perch, and as he ap- 

’ peared groggy I hoped to be able to slip to the ground 
unseen, recover my rifle. aiid finish him. However. as 
soon as I made the slightest attempt to descend the brute 
shook his head at iiie in stich a resolute manfer that | 
‘thought it best to remain where T'was. After watching 
some time he at last moved slowly away and 

stood, partly hidden. on a small knoll. Dr gently to 
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the ground, I picked up my rifle, and, getting close to 
the bison, I wont him down with two more shots, and 
then gave him a final quietus, while Hira Singh, who had 
now turned up, murmured prayers to “Allah.” 

When. I gazed on my prostrate foe I cou!d not help 
admiring his splendid proportions. A young bull in his 
prime, he had offered a stubborn resistance to uncqual 
odds, and to the last had shown a bold front to his re- 
lentless foes. What a chase he had given us, and how 
nearly had my success ended in a ghastly tragedy similar 
to poor Dollah’s! Forced by circumstances to use an 
inferior weapon against so redoubtable an antagonist, I 
had been successful, but my advice to others before they 
make a similar attempt is the same as that offered by 
Mr. Puncli to people about to get married, and that is 
“Don't.” And I will further emphasize my advice by 
saying that any one attacking dangerous game in thick 
jungle with light weapons only deserves any catastrophe 
that may beiall him, for he is simply courting disaster. 

G. Fitz W. C. 


Warden Loveday’s Work. 


From the Annual Report of the Illinois Game Warden. 


Ir is with keen satisfaction that I am able to say that 
the conditions for game protection, and the outlook for 
the preservation of the beneficial birds and animals of 
the State, are better to-day than they have been at any 
time in the past. It is a certainty that the people of 
Illinois at large are at last awakening to the realization 
of the importance to the State’s welfare, that lies in the 
proper protection of the insectivorous and game birds 
that make their homes in our farms, fields and woodlands. 
The labor for the preservation of the different feathered 
species has been so well started that there is no question 
but that the future will see full fruition of the work. 
The farmer is becoming convinced rapidly. that protective 
game enactments are as much for his benefit as for the 
good of the sportsman. He is coming to know the full 
value that the insectivorous birds are to agriculture and 
he is lending his assistance to the enforcement of the 
s.atutes which, while protecting the birds, are also in 
a large measure protecting the intérests of husbandry. 
Although the agriculturist himself may never use a gun, 
he has tound that he has as much at’stake in the en- 
jorcement of the law as any sportsman in the State. 
to state the case succinctly, everyone is coming to know 
that the game and bird laws of Illinois are made for the 
benent of all classes and not for irslividuals. 

Ii was only three years ago when there existed a 
sei.c ment in most of the counties in Illinois that almost 
iorbade the otncers of the law to hope for the conviction 
uf a person charged with the violation of a game law. 
‘to-day, such has been the progress of public opinion, 
t..ere is scarcely a place in Iilinois where proof of guilt 
....0t secure the punishment of the offender. When 
uist taking hold of the work in an official way, I was 
ioid that it would be a sheer impossibility to enforce the 
aw in the southern half of the State, Undeterred by 
‘he warnings given, the work of enforcing the law was 
“gun and in nearly every county convictions were se- 
.vred, although at the time this office was working 
..ader the old law, which was as full of errors as a sieve 
s of holes. It is undoubtedly true that many people 
.scaped prosecution, but this grew out of the statute 
wui.tation of the law. I had but ninety days in which to 
werk, a time wholly insufficient to allow me to cover 
woroughly the country. In addition to this handicap 
the deputy wardens had far less power to aet than they 
uave under the law to-day. 

Sen.iment has entirely changed in the soithern sec- 
iions of the State. The people have learned that a game 
aw is as good as any other law, that it is capable of 
cniorcement and deserving of respect. I am glad to be 
abie to say that the southern counties now rival those 
ol the north in their desire to see the game and birds 
ol the State properly protected. Throughout the entire 
sections under consideration the appointment of deputies 
is constantly asked tor. The men appointed are, in al- 
most every instance, men of standing in the community 
in which they live. I am in constant receipt of letters 
asking for information and general literature on game 
protection. My office hours are kept busy in replying. 
This fact shows better than anything else, perhaps, how 
interested the people are in the subject and how bright 
the future is for the preservation of the feathered and 
iurred species. 

A little more than two months ago I sent out a gen- 
cral inquiry to points throughout the State, having for 
i.s object the discovery of how well the game law had 
heen respected, and whether or not there was any 
marked increase in the animal or bird life of the State. 
! received in reply scores of letters, and almost without 
exception the writers said that never within their ex- 
perience had the laws been so well observed. The in- 
crease of quail was reported form all sections to be little 
short of phenomenal. The reports on prairie chickens 
were generally extremely favorable, and to the effect 
that there are more of this species of bird this season, 
than for many years past. 

The reports from game wardens are similar to those 
which have come from private citizens. In some in- 
stances wardens and deputies have not made a single 
arrest. but this is not owing to a dereliction of duty, 
but simply to the fact that in their districts there have 
been no violations. It is undeniably a fact that having 
wardens scattered all over the country, with ample power 
to act. has had a deterrent effect on would-be offenders 
against the game laws. 

Immediately after my installation as State Game 
Warden under the old game law in May. 1807, almost 
my first thonght was that if I would do the most good 
for the people of the State in the way of protecting and 
preserving their game supply, I must put a stop to the 
work of the market hunter. In order to do this I felt 
that J must ston the handling of game in our markets 


- out of season. I was aware that much game was bought 


and sold in the close season, and that this was narticu- 
larly the case in Chicago. The auestion was how to 
effectually put a stop to this illegal traffic. 

Several self-styled game protectors advised me to 
make war on the common carriers. It struck me forci- 
hly, however. that inasmuch as these advice givers. al- 
though according to their own statements they had been 
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working for years, had accomplished adainy for game 
protection, it would hardly be wise for me to follow their 
counsel. It did not seem to me at all probable that the 
general managers of our great transportation lines and 
express companies could be in league with a lot of pot- 
hunters and South Water street law violators. As a 
result of this feeling I wrote to the traffic managers, 
told them what I wished to accomplish, how I proposed 
to do it, and requested their co-operation in the protec- 
tion of game. I received a reply to every letter, and 
without exception, the answers were expressive of not 
only a willingness but of an anxiety to help me in the 
enforcement of the law and in the bringing of all violators 
to justice. From the men in authority in the express 
and railroad companies were sent letters to every agent 
in the State with explicit orders to render me all as- 
sistance that was possible, to secure the law’s enforce- 
ment. Since that time sub-agents throughout the State 
have been my active assistants, many times going out of 
their towns as witnesses for me, and this at the expense 
of the companies which they represented. In view of 
this fact, I think the people owe the common carriers 
a debt of gratitude for the part they have taken in the 
securing of the increase in our game supply. 

There are cases where the agents of the transportation 
companies are deceived so cleverly by unscrupulous 
game’ shippers that they cannot be blamed for falling 
victims to the deception. Here are some cases which 
will mark the point which I wish to make. A box con- 
taining two dozen preserve jars with the usual airtight 
scréw. tops was shipped. The lid of the box was so 
carelessly put on that the tops of the preserve jars could 
be readily seen. This apparent carelessness was really 
to aid in the deception, for the preserve jars contained 
a gross of quail. One box which was marked “Rabbits” 
contained thirty-two of those animals, but they had all 
been “dressed otit” and five dozen quail were found 
sewed up within the carcasses. Milk cans are often 
used to contain birds and animals shipped out of season. 
Cases with eggs at the top and bottom also are often 
pressed into service. The birds or animals are placed 
between the egg layers, and are thus effectively con- 
cealed. A small barrel containing ten dozen quail was 
put within a larger barred and filled in above, below and 
around with hickory nuts. A box marked “Cash Regis- 
ter” held within its compass two dozen prairie chicken 
and forty-two quail. Two saddles of venison were 
shipped inside two bales of hay. Two large packing 
cases, marked “Household goods” and with bed quilts 


‘ and ticks plainly visible, contained over two hundred 


partridges and several saddles of venison. Between the 
boards of one of these packing cases, a sewing machine 
leg stuck out, and there was an old clock packed away 
inside that rang an alarm every time the case was moved. 
This particular instance marks better than any other. 
perhaps, the amount of ingenuity that law-breakers will 
exercise to violate the plainly written statutes. 

The statute expressly forbids the marketing of Illinois 
killed game except water fowl, and I am glad to be able 
to state that notwithstanding the means taken to violate 
the law the marketing of Illinois game has been practi- 
cally stopped. In the years 1897 and 1898 thousands of 
birds were seized while in transit to Chicago dealers 
from different parts of the State. All those shippers 
that could be traced within the time limit allowed by 
the then existing statute were punished. This had the 
desired effect. Although the same care and diligence 
have been exercised recently that were exercised then, 
only three packages of Illinois game were seized in 
Chicago during the last year. In these three cases both 
the shippers and receivers were punished and made to 
contribute to the game protection fund. 

In the months of November and December, 1808, I 
gave up my time to the southern part of the State, where 
I went to stop the shipments of game to St. Louis, and 
to the cities of the East. My efforts were rewarded by 
the seizures of great quantities of birds in nearly every 
place that I visited. In the main this game was intended 
for the markets of St. Louis. The game dealers of that 
city made a great ado through the newspapers, making 
all sorts of threats of what they were going “to do to me.” 
The abuse and threats had no othey effect than to help 
me in the suppression of the illegal traffic. The shippers 
of the birds were in many instances traced and punished, 
though I am sorry to say that a large number were al- 
lowed to escape through the mistaken kindness of the 
country justices. In the next year, 1899, during the 
same months-I made the same trip much better prepared 
for the work than I had been the year previous. This 
time my jabor was reinforced by that of several men who 
accompanied me, but the effect of the rigorous prosecu- 
tions of 1808 was shown by the fact that the trip resulted 
in only one seizure, that of a small box containing five 
dozen quail. 

The gratitude of the people to the last General Assem- 
bly for the passage of the non-resident hunters license 
law is practically without measure. The statute prohibits 
residents of other States from killing game in Illinois 
without procuring a license so to do, at a cost of ten 
dollars. The people of the border counties, and more 
particularly of that section near the city of St. Louis, 
have the most reason to be pleased at this paragraph 
in the s.atute. Heretofore the farmers of the State have 
been annoyed almost beyond endurance by hunters and 
their dogs who overran the farms, killing everything 
that they could find that could either fly or crawl. Even 
the domestic fowls and the pigs and sheep of the agri- 
culturist were not safe from the irresponsible mob of 
hunters that infested the fields. This year not one com- 
plaint that any depredations have beem committed has 
come to my knowledge. The people from other States 
that have taken out licenses are real sportsmen, having 
shown that they are such by this action, and they are not 
men who would infringe on the rights of those over 
whose land they shoot. The irresponsible gunners who 
would violate the law by shooting without legal per- 
mission so to do, know that our wardens are doing their 
duty. and so they are afraid even to make the attempt 
to trespass. Only four cases of this latter kind have 
heen reported. In each of these instances prosecution 


“has follewed and a conviction-been secured. 


The first of these cases was a flagrant one. It was 


.that of Frank Eberle. of Burlington, Iowa, who. came 


into Henderson county, Illinois, to shoot ducks, with- 
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out a license. He was arrested promptly by. Deputy 
Warden DeHague. After a trial he was found guilty in 
the county court, but he appealed to federal jurisdiction 
on the ground that the license law was unconstitutional. 
The case was tried November 6, 1899, before Judge 
Kohlsaat of the United States bench. Eminent counsel 
were employed on both sides and the case was warmly 
contested, but the presiding judge, after due considera- 
tion, decided for the People of the State of Illinois. 

Another case was that of Herman Anderson, who 
undertook to ignore the law by duck shooting on the 
preserves of the Crystal Lake Club without providing 
himself with a license. He was arrested by the same 
deputy who apprehended Eberle. Anderson refused to 
obey the officer of the law and threatened to shoot him 
if he attempted to do his duty. This fellow was not 
brought to book until extradition papers were issued 
for him. He was taken to Oquawka, the county seat of 
Henderson county, where he was tried and found guilty 
on three counts: Assault, trespassing and shooting with- 
out a license. 


Recommendation for a License. 


I would earnestly recommend to our next General 
Assembly what I consider to be the absolute necessity 
of amending our present gme law, by adding a section 
which shall provide that each of our own citizens who 
wishes to shoot within the State shall pay a license fee, 
not to exceed one dollar a year, for the privilege. This 
license would in no sense be a hardship, and it would 
result in the raising of sufficient funds for the protection 
of game without calling upon the general fund which 
comes direct from the taxpayers. The men who kill the 
game would be in reality, by the payment of the small 
fee, simply providing for the further increase of the birds 
and animals and for the perpetuation through the com- 
ing years of their own field’ sports. The general tax- 
payer who does not care to shoot would be relieved of 
a burden. The money thus raised would, at a fair esti- 
mate, amount to $25,000 each year. This sum added to 
the money collected from fines and from the payment of 
non-resident licenses would create a fund sufficiently 
large to pay the deputies for the hard and conscientious 
work they perform in the pursuit and prosecution of 
offenders against the law. 

Another excellent object to be attained by this local 
license fee would be the placing in the hands of the 
commissioner and his subordinates a record of every 
gunner in the State. In addition to this, it would aid 
largely in the work of arresting non-resident trespassers, 
because evry shooter would be obliged to be possessed 
of a license of one kind or the other. There is not the 
slightest doubt that at present some persons living be- 
yond the State limits declare themselves residents of 
Illinois, and the wardens, fearful of making a serious 
mistake, let these doubtful hunters go their way. 

Another recommendation that I would urge upon the 
Legislature is that spring shooting should be abolished 
by law. The birds coming from the south in the spring 
are, so to speak, birds that are coming home. As a 
matter of fact many of the ducks, geese, snipe and plover 
are mated before they leave the limits of Illinois. The 
continuous shooting at these fowl from the moment 
they cross the Ohio river until they pass into Wisconsin 
prevents thousands of the mated ones from breeding in 
sections of the State favorable to the raising of their 
broods. With the entire doing away of the spring 
shooting, good fall shooting would be assured. Every 
duck killed in April means twelve less for November. 
Every jacksnipe killed in the spring means one brood 
less for the autumn. It is a fact that in the spring water 
fowl, like all other kinds of birds, for that matter, are 
unfit for the table. They are poor and tough and tens 
of thousands of them go to waste in the market for the 
lack of purchasers. There are many other reasons why 
spring shooting should be stopped, and most of these 
will suggest themselves at once to the true sportsman. 


Wardens and Deputy Wardens. 


There have been appointed throughout the State 274 
wardens and deputy wardens, and yet, as a matter of 
fact, the country is not properly covered in some of the 
counties. The reason for this state of thngs is that in the 
uncovered places I have not been able to secure the 
services of reputable and competent men. Under present 
conditions it is a hard matter to get citizens of standing 
to accept deputy wardenships. As a matter of fact, all 
these officers should be paid salaries for certain months 
in the year, and in addition should get traveling ex- 
penses from one county to another while on duty. 

Many of the wardens in the service are business men 
of means, who have not accepted the position for gain, 
but simply because they love the birds and desire to see 
them protected. Many of these men in their reports of 
what they have done show that they ‘have actually lost 
money, in sums ranging from $25 to $150 in individual 
cases, because of their devotion to their work. Almost 
every line of business and every profession are repre- 
sented in the ranks of the wardens. There are lawyers, 
doctors, senators and representatives, whose. personality 
has as strong influence in working good to the cause as 
has the prosecution of occasional offenders. 


Seizures of Game. 


The keeping of a close watch at all railroad stations 
by my wardens and deputies during the last year has 
resulted practically in the stopping of the shipping of 
game to the markets from points within the State. After 
the old offenders among the shippers had suffered some 
losses that hurt their pocketbooks, they stopped the 
practice. As the result of this strict enforcement of the 
law very little game has been seized within the last year. 
After the beginning of the close season, February 5, only 
five packages of game came to this market from other 
States and none from our own.. The seized packages 
contained a mixed lot of birds. prairie chicken, ducks, 
snipe and plover. Nearly all the birds were in an ex- 
tremely bad condition. Altogether there were seized 
three hundred and seventy-two birds, which were as- 
sorted, and the good ones sent to cold storage to remain 
until Oct. 1. when they will. be sold or given to 
charitable institutions. One of the seized packages con- 
tained some hen prairie chickens with breasts destitute 
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of feathers, a fact which showed conclusively that they 
were killed while nesting. Some female teal ducks were 
found in the same condition. . 


Game and Bird Protective Associations. 


Since the passage of our present game laws, many as- 
sociations for the protection of game and birds have 
been formed throughout the State. In the northern and 
middle counties particularly, the farmers have banded 
together and posted warnings about their farms to keep 
out trespassers. They have done this not only to save 
the game birds, but to prevent the shooting of song and 
insectivorous birds, which the agriculturists have come 
to know at last are so vitally necessary for the preserva- 
tion of their fruit and grain, through the constant war- 
fare which these birds wage against crop destroying 
worms and other insects. 

There has been recently formed in Sangamon county 
an organization known as the State Game Reserve As- 
sociation. It comprises the three townships of Buffalo, 
Buffalo Hart and Mechanicsburg. The entire section 
has been posted at considerable expense with warning 
notices. The members of the association have agreed 
that jor three years no prairie chickens or squirrels may 
be killed, and that only a limited number of quail shall 
be shot. The preserves are open only to the members 
of the association, each one having a pass signed by the 
president and secretary. A reward of $25 is offered by 
the association for the conviction of anyone trespassing 
or shooting on the grounds. On the farm of the secre- 
tary of the association, Henry C. Garvey, at Buffalo, a 
pheasantry has been established, where hundreds of im- 
ported pheasants are bred each year. These birds will 
be turned loose as soon as it is considered practicable. 
The State Game Reserve Association, with its stringent 
rules, will undoubtedly do a good deal for the game sup- 
ply in that part of the State in which it is located. The 
“overflow” of the birds and animals from the associa- 
tion’s preserves will do much toward increasing the 
general supply of game. 

I wish to call particular attention to the work of the 
Illinois Aubudon Society, which has for its object the 
protection of all kinds of birds. Mr. Ruthven Deane, 
of Chicago, an active member of the American Ornitho- 
logical Union, is the society’s president. Miss Mary 
Drummond, of Wheaton, Illinois, is the secretary. I 
have not words at my command to express my appre- 


ciation of the extended and thoroughly unselfish work 
of this society. Unlike organizations formed solely to 
protect game in order that the shooting harvest may 


be increased, the Aubudon Society looks only to the 
saving of the birds for the general good of mankind. 
The society is agressive, and it is doing particularly 
efficient service among the children of the State. 

The State Sportsman’s Association has a name that 
should guarantee its standing and usefulness in the mat- 
ter of the protection of birds. I am sorry to say, how- 
ever, that although its State charter named game pro- 
tection as one of his prime objects, the organization, in 
the last few years, has degenerated into little more than 
a trap shooting club. It is a matter of congratulation, 
however. that a new spirit has come over the associa- 
tion and it is to be made what it was originally intended 
it should be, a protective as well as a shooting club. 
James R. B. Van Cleave, a thorough sportsman and a 
thorough believer in game preservation, has been elected 
president. This fact alone insures a proper future for 
the club. No member will be admitted who will not 
pledge himsclf to the protection of game and the en- 
forcement of the State law. 

During the year that the new law has been in effect 
we have secured a total of 142 convictions out of 203 
cases brought to trial. Scores of cases have been in- 
vestigated upon complaints, which, however, did not 
have sufficient ground upon which to base prosecution. 
The fines assessed amounted to $1,464. There have been 
thirteen people committed to jail. In accordance with 
the law one-half of the amount of fines assessed, $732, 
has been paid to the wardens making the complaints. 
Of the amount remaining, $2908 has been paid into the 
State treasury, leaving a,balance still due the State of 
$433.29. This amount is being held back either by State’s 
attorneys or by justices of the peace, although I have 
made every effort to collect it on behalf of the State. 
The officials’ excuse for keeping the money is that the 
counties where the fines were collected are in arrears. 
and that while this is the case they have the right to all 
money penalties inflicted. 


Cuvier Club Dinner. 


Tue Cuvier Club, of Cincinnati, will hold its twenty- 
seventh annual banquet on Wednesday, Nov. 21. The 
menu card bears this sentiment: “Our game birds and 
game fishes are a precious heritage to be guarded care- 
fully and used judiciously, if we are wise and far- 
seeing, bestowing benefits on ourselves and succeeding 
generations, or to be recklessly squandered, like the for- 
tune of the spendthrift, leaving to posterity not even a 
memory, but a simple tradition of the noblest races of 
feathered and finny creatures nature ever produced. 
Which shall it be?” 

The list of good things to which the Cuviers will ad- 
dress themselves includes these supplies from stream and 
field: Kennebec salmon, muscalonge a la Cuvier, Cali- 
fornia salmon, fillet of Virginia deer broiled, boned breast 
of broiled prairie chicken 4 la Cuvier, breast of ruffed 
grouse, partridge, sauté, larded snipe, broiled quail on 
toast, roast quail, bluewinged teal duck, breast of wild 
turkey. 


A Pennsylvania Elk. 

Mr. C. Treventus had on exhibition at his restaurant 
in the Staats Zeitung Building, this city, last week, the 
carcass of an elk killed on his preserve at Mount Pocono. 
Monroe county, Pa. The animal was a yearling buck, and 
weighed when dressed 185 pounds. It was shot by Count 
Cuno von Campe on Nov. 3, the third day of his hunt. 
This is the third elk killed at Mount Pocono since the 
opening of the season on Nov. 1. Five years ago Mr. 
Tielenius turned out twenty-six elk, and to-day he has a 
herd of 1§0, D, 


West Virginia Mountains, 


Morcantown, W. Va., Nov. 3.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Profiting by the experience of past contributors 
to the columns of Forest ANpD-STREAM, I forsook my bed 
at 4 o’clock A. M. last Tuesday morning, “rustled” an 
early breakfast, fastened my gun to the bicycle and sallied 
forth in the early dawn, and at 7 o'clock was seven miles 
up in the mountains, where woods of goodly scope were 
found. Hiding my wheel in,a tree top—the tree was lying 
down—I went forth in search of a cure for physical in- 
disposition, and incidentally and secondarily, to find any 
wild meat that might be straying my way. 

Very soon I was greeted by the familiar and pleasing 
quack, quack, quack, qua-a-a-a of a gray squirrel, which 
greeting was repeated at intervals all day. The newly 
fallen leaves were deep and dry, so that going quietly 
was out of the question, and I just stood about quietly 
and_ moved slowly from place to place, enjoying watch- 
ing the falling leaves. Seeing a gray squirrel going 
away from me, I shot at it, barely expecting to get it on 
account of the distance. It went on unharmed and went 
up a tree and began to bark. I shot again and missed, 
when it went on up the tree, and I moved nearer, when I 
saw it away in the top. I shot again and crippled 
it, and it jumped to a chestnut tree and started down a 
limb, in the forks of which was a nest of leaves, into 
which I felt sure it went, as I watched carefully for. it 
to leave the tree, and did not see it. I shot into the 
nest, and when it failed to come out, concluded, of course, 
it must be dead; and not to be outdone, I climbed up to 


Notes from Iowa. 


Nov. I came too soon this year, for it marked the finale 
of legitimate fishing in Iowa. It came too soon because 
of the delightful weather which obtains this fall, and be- 
cause the fishing for walleyes, pickerel and bass never 
was better here than right now. However, the boys 
regretfully reeled in or lost the last one, dissembled the 
rods, and turned to the milder pastime of lying about 
the size of the one he had out of the water, discussing 
the merits of reels and the proper method of hooking 
a minnow. 

Fishing has been good this season. Here, where the 
Iowa is a comparatively small stream, and the city full 
of fishermen, individual catches are necessarily limited. 
The river is fished to death; but at some little distance 
from town excellent sport may be had by the Waltonians 
who know where to go; and despite the farming com- 
munities with the company seine and the. occasional 
dynamitard (who should be blown to his own place by 
his favorite explosive) there are still localities where a 
a fisherman may find sport that will make his hair 
curl. 

Seining goes on quietly, but vigorously. Not by 
market fishers, but by farmers and inhabitants of small 
towns and villages. A half-dozen farmers chip in and 
buy a seine. Some Saturday afternoon they, their wives 
and children constitute a seining party that furnishes all 
kinds of fun and plenty of fish for Sunday’s dinner table. 
Parties from villages sneak out and take a barrel full of 
game fish in an evening. The worst feature and the one 





THREE TIGERS IN-FIFTEEN MINUTES. 


the nest, not less than 50 feet, and found the nest empty. 
I will always wonder where that squirrel went. That was 
four shots gone and nothing to show for it. 

The next four shots brought me three gray squirrels 
and a red one, which atoned for the bad start. Don’t 
speak disparagingly of the red squirrel, even as a game 
animal, and do as I have often done, passing them by 
with contempt, without even wasting a shot. If yot 
get a chance, especially where game of larger size is 
scarce, kill one and have it nicely cooked, and if you 
do not agree that it is well worth a load of shot aside 
from what little sport it might be, why you can send the 
next one to me. I got home from my day’s outing that 
evening with a good appetite, a choice mess of meat and 
a new lease of life. 

By experimenting I found the easiest way to carry a 
gun on a wheel is to sling the gun on the back instead 
of tying it to the wheel. I find the wheel a great con- 
venience in getting to the hunting ground in suitable 
weather and over suitable roads. 

I would like some one who knows to explain for what 
purpose squirrels build nests of leaves in the forks of 
trees. Is it to rear young or simply to lie in to hide? 

Being a former resident of Wysstaie. I take an in- 
terest in the affairs and happenings of that State. The 
Saratoga, Wyo., Sun of Oct. 25 says: “The Laramie 
Plains Live Stock Protective Association has arranged to 
continue the paying of bounties on predatory wild animals. 
Since last March, when the State appropriation became 
exhausted the Association has paid bounty on 379 coyotes, 
123 wolves and 28 wildcats.” EMERSON CARNEY. 


The Weight of Quail. 


Sr. Aucustine, Nov. 3.—Why is it that I cannot induce 
any of your correspondents to give the weight of quail 
in different sections? A Virginian said last year that 
the quail in that State was larger than in any other part 
of this country, which I doubt. I have weighed two 
large cock birds here and they weighed exactly 5 ounces. 
Now I feel quite sure that a Long Island or Jersey quail 
will pull down 6 or 7 ounces, if not more. 

Now don’t all weigh your quail at once. or Forest AND 
STREAM will not have room to print the list. 

Divymus. 


An Extraordinary Tiger Huat. 


Our illustration, from the London Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News, shows three tigers killed within a 
space of fifteen. minutes by Sir Vikar-ul-Umra, Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad. India. All three tigers were full 
grown, and the one shown in the foreground was an 
enormous beast. 


See the list of good things in Woodcraft im our adv. cols. 
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which renders the suppression of the practice extremely 
difficult is that the farmer sees no harm in it. The river 
runs past or through his field. He owns and pays taxes 
on the sandy bottom it flows over, and he can’t see why 
he should wait for his city, brother in the knickerbockers 
and high rubber boots to come and “snake” out the fish 
with a limber pole and ‘a shiny reel. For himself he 
doesn’t care about the rod and reel business. He wants 
results, and he gets them with his one-hundred-foot drag 
net. There’s a big family, and the hired:man, and they 
all lige fish. He wants a “mess.” He gets it all right 
enough, and when the man with the limber pole comes 
along he wonders why he doesn’t get a rise by that big 
boulder in mid-stream. There’s a good reason. The old 
bass which formerly resided there is assisting to push 
the wrinkles out of the hired man’s vest. 

The farmer is a good fellow and in other respects an 
exemplary citizen. Individuals do not wish to inform on 
him. Officers know him, and evade the unpopularity 
of information and arrest. And so it goes. 

The star fishing point on the Iowa, and according to 
the writer’s observation in the State, is at Steamboat 
Rock. thirty miles north of Marshalltown. Bass of dif- 
ferent varieties, walleyed pike, croppies and pickerel 
abound in the clear water among the stumps and 
boulders and beneath the beetling rocks that palisade 
the banks. The fishes are not only abundant, but bred in 
pure cold water, are game as a Claibone cock. The 
writer and several friends have enjoyed and tested their 
fighting qualities on a number of occasions during the 
season. The best catch by our party of six was 52 
pounds of bass and walleye in a morning’s fishing. 
And that’s enough. 

This string was caught at the dam, and the long reaches 
of. river north where fishing is best were not disturbed 
by us owing to a lack of boats.’ Next year the writer 
intends spending his vacation there with the game fish 
and the squirrels, of which latter the name is Jegion. 


Moscrip. 
MARSHALLTOWN, Ia., Nov. 2. » 


Taken for Bruin. 


Barre, Vt., Nov. 9.—The open season of ten days for 
shooting deer closed in this State Oct. 31, and up to date 
the writer has not heard of a casualty resulting from a man 
being taken for a deer. The accidents are not reported to 
the press, while the ones which might have proven fatal 
seldom are printed. I know of one life last season which 
would have been sacrificed but for the words of the 
Forest AND STREAM, “Don’t shoot.” The above words 
were ringing in the hunter’s ears as he was about to 
press the trigger. He withheld his aim a moment and 
the life was saved. Another incident this season was told 
me by one of the principals, where a man was taken for g 
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Two men were on a deer hunting trip. In the i 
of the first day’s hunt a bear was sighted feeding recieer | 
an ogete tree; the bear took flight and a shot was lost. 
On the following morning an early start was taken, and 
on reaching the hunting grounds objects were scarcely dis- 
cernible, but in the dim light the supposed Bruin was 
again sighted beneath the apple tree, and this time within 
easy range. A whispered consultation was held. There 
was doubt in the mind of one whether it was the bear or 
a stump, but the other was positive it moved. While 
discussing the situation it was plainly seen to move by 
both, and now there was one doubt left. The only ques- 
tion, should they shoot in the dim light or wait.. It was 
decided to shoot. The better shot dropped to one knee, 
cocked the rifle and peeper through the sight. It was an 
uncertain shot, but he thought he could kill it, and was 
pulling the trigger when the black object beneath the 
tree yelled, “Hold on.” The supposed bear was a man 
wrapped in a big overcoat watching for deer. He had 
sighted them when they first came into the clearing. and 
supposed they could see him plainly also. There is no 
doubt that many similar incidents have occurred, but too 
much cannot be printed on the subject. ey 4 


Massachusetts Association. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation held a very enjoyable and successful meeting on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 8, at the Copley Square Hotel. 

Mr. Harold Hutchinson, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Rifle Association, and Mr. James O’Brien, of the 
Ashland Gun Club, were elected corresponding members, 
and Commissioners J. W. Collins and E. D. Buffington 
honorary members of the Association., 

Dr. J. T. Herrick, president of the Sprinfield Sports- 
men’s Association, was elected to life membership, and 
Mr. F. J. Pope, of Somerville, to yearly membership. 

Wm. A. Macleod, ex-president of the Megantic Club. 
who was expected to relate his recent experiences in 
salmon fishing in New Brunswick, was compelled to be 
absent, which was a source of much regret to all present, 
but the time was fully occupied to a late hour by other 
speakers. 

Mr. A. W. Sprague, of Gleasondale, Mass., who re- 
cently returned from Presque Isle, Maine, laden with 
trophies of his skill as a nimrod, gave a graphic descrip- 
tion of this year’s experiences, as well as those of pre- 
vious years. Being a native of Aroostook county, Mr. 
Sprague knows just where to go for partridges, deer, 
bears and moose, and has been fortunate enough to get 
his quota of all, although he admitted that in one in- 
stance a moose which he secured was shot by his guide. 
Mr. Sprague impressed his hearers as a very unassum- 
ing and truthful sportsman, and his story was listened 
to with the closest attention. 

He was followed by Mr. M. E. Hawes, ex-president of 
the E. Weymouth Fish and Game Association, who gave 
a brief account of the forming of his society to protect 
birds and fish. By the efforts of its members, he said, 
the ten miles of Fore and Back rivers have been patrolled 
and illegal seining has been made dangerous for those 
engaged in it. He explained how he had been able to 
get an appropriation of $200 a year from the town to aid 
in this work. The association now numbers more than 
150 members. 

After Mr. Hawes, President Wiggin called upon Prof. 
F. W. Putnam, of Cambridge, who has been for many 
years an honorary member of the association, and was 
formerly a member of the State Commission on Fish 
and Game. He spoke of the beginning of the work of 
the Commission, and the first attempt to propagate fish 
in the United States, mentioning the labors in those days 
of Dr. Wheatland, of Salem, Commissioner E, A. 
Brackett, Hon. Theodore Lyman, Prof. Agassiz and 
Capt. Atwood, of Provincetown. As is well known, Prof. 
Putnam is now in the léad as an anthropologist, and his 
presence and his remarks furnished a rare treat to our 
members. 

Ex-President E. A. Samuels spoke of the standing of 
the association outside of our own State, and said it had 
been a source of pleasure, as well as a surprise, to him 
to learn that its history and work had become known 
throughout the country, and this, he said, he believed 
to be due largely to the frequent reports of its doings 
published in Forest AND STREAM. He expressed the 
opinion that the association should have at all times 
permanent headquarters. 

President Wiggin announced the committee to nomi- 
nate “candidates for officers for 1901 as follows: Dr. E. 
W. Brannigan, Hon. Robt. S. Gray, Arthur W. Robin- 
son, Dr. Geo. H. Payne, Wm. S. Hinman, A. D. Thayer 
and George H. Moore. 

Representative Harry D. Hunt was one of the guests 
and informed me that the N. Attleboro Association has 
made extensive preparations for the Sportsman’s . Ex- 
position, to be held in that place from Nov 16 to 24. 

Some of those present were Waldron B. Hastings, 
Thos. H. Hall, Dr. W. P. Woodward, of Middleboro; 
A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester; Ivers W. Adams, C. A. 
Barney, Charles Stewart, N. Le Roy, Edward J. Brown, 
Loring Crocker and Dr. M. A. Morris, of Charlestown, 
who had shot his moose every year for the last half-dozen 
years, and recently returned from a successful trip to 
New Brunswick. 

The readers of your paper who have political aspira- 
tions will do well to read the subjoined extract from a 
Worcester letter published in the Sunday Globe of Nov. 
11 relating to the re-election of Hon. John R. Thayer 
to the National House of Representatives: 

“Mr. Thayer is president of the Worcester Fur Company, 
whose only object is hunting foxes for pleasure, and he is 
a hunter himself of great renown through the district in 
which the chase after Reynard is esteemed an ancient and 
honorable sport. so that when he got out in the country 
he was right at home among the farmers. as well as. the 
city men who hunt foxes for diversion. More than that. 
Mr. Thayer is an expert on fox hounds, and there isn’t 
a hound in Worcester county that he doesn’t know by 
name, and of which he cannot tell the pedigree at sight, so 
every fox hunter in the county—and pretty nearly every 
man outside of Worcester city js a fox hunter—~is a 
friend of the Congressman, sp peas 
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“Away back in the town of Paxton Mr. Thayer was in- 
troduced to an old man he ran into out hunting with a 
pack of his-own hounds. The old man didn’t just like 
the idea of talking with a Democrat about politics, and 
he never had a thought of voting for one for anything 
from constable to President, but as soon as Mr. Thayer 
got, to talking with him about his hounds, and had 
praised them up, for they really are very fine dogs, the old 
man was won. 

“Later he admitted to some of his friends that he was 
going to vote for John R. Thayer, because he was a good 

ellow. Rallied at having decided to vote for a Demo- 
crat, the old. man said: ‘You needn’t talk to me. Any 
man that knows ez much about haounds ez he does, and 
likes ’em. ez well, is a good feller, and I’m goin’ to vote 
fer him anyway.’ 

“In the very most active part of the campaign, when 
the workers of both parties were driving all over the 
district making personal appeals to the voters by day 
and addressing gatherings of them by night.-Mr. Thayer 
announced that he was going to take a day off and go 
fox hunting with the Worcester Fur Company, and he did. 
Even some of his friends told him that he. shouldn’t take 
the chance of losing a day from his campaigning. but it 
made no difference to him, and when the voters read in 
the Worcester papers that he had stopped campaigning for 
a day to go after foxes, and more, that he was the only 
man of the party to bring in a brush, it made him more 
votes that he could have gained by personal talks with the 
men of his district. 

“Mr. Thayer is a famous story teller, and his popularity 
in that line is as great in the committee rooms at Wash- 
ington as it is in the back districts of Worcester county. 
Back in the country he tells the farmers of the good 
things he has heard in Washington, and in the latter city 
he is always in demand to tell the stories he has found in 
Massachusetts. and particularly among the fox hunters.” 

Henry H. Krmsatt, Sec’y. 


The Ohio Situatiou. 


CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Ohio law is a disgrace to the statute books of any 
State, and about all the sportsmen can do is to bear it, for 
it is too bad to grin and bear it. 

The law gives only twenty days of shooting, and at a 
time that is too late in the year for most of the migratory 
birds. 

It allows one to have certain kinds of game in posses- 
sion when it is illegal to kill it, and then to kill same 

ame at a time when it is illegal to have it in. possession. 
Hard to obtain conviction with such law. 

As we only have biennial sessions of the Legislature 
there is no relief in sight until 1902. 

The law is so manifestly unfair and unreasonable that 
there is a great deal of unlawful shooting done, and I 
greatly fear an increase of this kind of shooting and a 
growing contempt for all game laws. 

There is this silver lining to the clouds, however. and 
that is that all sportsmen all over the State are thor- 
oughly aroused and determined to have laws passed at 
the next session of the Legislature that will be fair and 
reasonable to all concerned. 

I think it will be possible now to have a good gun 
license law passed that will do more to control unlawful 
shooting than any law we have ever had. 

Paut Norra. 


New York League Meeting. 


New York, Nov. 1, 1900. 

The annual meeting of the New York Fish, Game and 
Forest League will be held at the Yates Hotel, Syracuse, 
N. Y., at 10:30 A. M. on Dec. 6, 1900, and a full at- 
tendance is hoped for. 

In order that they may be fully discussed at the annual 
meeting, all proposed amendments to the present game 
laws should, if possible, be forwarded to the Chairman 
of the Legislative and Law Committee, Mr. Walter S. 
Macgregor, 41 Wall street, New York city, prior to the 
first day of December, 1900. 

Applications for membership should be made to the 
Secretary, who will gladly give any further information 
which may be desired. . 
RosBert B. LAWRENCE, 
Ernest G. GouLp, Sec’y, President. 

Seneca Falls. 


A 62-Inch Moose Head. 


Mr. C. E. E. UssHer, General Passenger Agent of the 
Canadian Pacific, tells us that late in October a moose 
head was taken out of Kippewa district by Mr. J. C. 
Bates Dana, of Worcester, Mass.. and shipped from 
Kippewa to Montreal. The spread was 62 inches. A Mr. 
W. S. Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass., the same time 
shipped two heads from Kippewa to Montreal, one of 
which had a spread of 58 inches. 











Long Island Ducks. 


East Quogue, L. IL, Nov. 10—The change in the 
weather has brought the ducks in the bay. Several good 
bags of ducks have been made; ten mallards, with black 
ducks, widgeons, sprigs and broadbills. If weather con- 


‘ tinues the outlook for shooting will be good. Quite a 


number of sheldrakes have come in the bay since the 
change of wind. _ E. A. Jackson. 


The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 














-DON’T SHOOT 
Until you see your game, and 
see that it is game and 

not a man. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forgst AND STREAM. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Trout Fry and Iced Fry. 


More and more the New York applications for public 
fish for stocking waters that are public (for under no 
circumstances will State fish be furnished for stocking 
private waters, and I might also say that the State of 
New York does not furnish fish for stocking the waters 
of other States, be they public or private) demand finger- 
ling fish, particularly of the salmon family, and conse- 
quently fewer trout fry are asked for. There is no 
reason why fry properly planted should not give good 
returns, but the trouble is to ‘have the fry properly 
planted, as I have pointed out in former notes. Very 
recently I met a committee of gentlemen in Cattaraugus 
county to look over various places where trout fry may 
be reared to fingerlings, and one of them gave me a leaf 
from his experience in planting fry. He said he had been 
just as successful in planting fry as in planting fingerling 
fish, because he took the fry to the very headwaters of the 
streams and planted them at the sources, taking the fry 
from the cans in a dipper and depositing not over six 
to twelve of the little fish in a place. This made con- 
siderable hard work, for each can probably contained at 
least 3,000 fry, and to plant six to twelve and carry the 
can to atiother point and repeat the operation required 
time and hard work, but Mr. Blessing assured me that 
this sort of fish planting brought as good results as when 
fingerlings had been planted. The fish so distributed 
were assured of a fair division of the food in the streams 
and were placed where they would not be eaten by their 
larger brethren of the same or other species. 

This evening I was looking at the circular of the 
Solway Fishing Company, of Dumfries, Scotland, and 
noticed what it had to say about fry. Mr. Armistead, the 
proprietor of the fishery, is a man of large experience as 
a fish breeder, and what he has to say on the subject 
must have weight, and as I desire always to present a 
case fairly, I give an extract from the circular: 

“Many of our correspondents we find prefer fry, and 
have been remarkably successful in stocking waters with 
‘them. Fry do very well. and are so much better under- 
stood than they were twenty years ago that we have far 
tore corifidence in recommending them. There are cases 
in which it would be injudicious and possibly useless to 
use fry for stocking, but such cases are exceptional. The 
great secret of success with fry lies in having good healthy 
fish.” 

The trout fry sent out by the State of New York are 
good healthy fish—there can be none more so—and if they 
were not they would not grow into the good healthy 
fingerling fish that are so frequently commended by. those 
who receive them. Breeding fish are carefully selected 
and only healthy specimens are used for breeders. The 
stock fish are changed between the different hatcheries 
that have stock ponds. Fish above four years of age are 
now disposed of by planting them in public waters. Fresh 
blood is introduced by taking eggs from wild fish, and eggs 
are obtained from waters outside of the State. The differ- 
ence between the cost of fry and yearlings is exemplified 
in the circular before me. Fry from selected fish are 
sold at $6.25 per 1,000, and selected yearlings are sold for 
$75 per 1,000. If yearlings are not properly planted they 
will amount to little more than fry improperly planted, so 
it remains, if one is to be successful in fish planting, for 
the applicant for State fish to see that, whether the fish are 
fry or fingerlings, they are properly placed in the water. 

Sometimes I think it would be money well invested for 
the State to insist that all fish be planted by men from 
the State hatcheries, and then, if these men did not do 
the work as it should be done, to get others who would. 
It is a great saving of time and money for the State to 
deliver the fish, whatever they may be, at a railroad 
station into the hands of the applicant, and go on to other 
stations with other assignments of fish. In this way a 
messenger might distribute 60,000 fish in three days that 
would require a week or more to plant if the messenger 
put every fish in the stream himself. 

However, I have wandered away from ice on trout fry. 
I was greatly surprised to read in the Solway circular 
this declaration: “We have often heard of fry being iced 
for a journey. No wonder they did not succeed. Here 
ice has never been used for such a purpose, except under 
the most exceptional circumstances.” 

There is no reason why ice should not be used, and 
there is every reason that it should in transporting fry. 
and no harm ever came from using it, and if ever fry 
failed to succeed, the failure cannot be charged to the 
use of ice in the cans on the journey from the hatchery 
to the water where the fry were planted. 

This may appear to be strong language in the face of 

the quotation, and I mean it to be, for if it is wrong to 
ice trout fry in the cans on a journey, the State and 
national fish commissions have been doing wrong for 
years and continue to-day to do wrong. Nevertheless 
they are very successful in so doing. 
_ Occasionally I have heard some one wonder that ice 
is used in a can of young fish, only because they happen 
to think that the ice may strike the fish or jam them 
against the side of the can. In a can the ice floats at the 
top of the water and the trout fry, like all fry of the 
salmon family, hug the bottom. It is for this reason that 
round cans are used, for if they were square corners the 
fry would crowd into the corners at the bottom and 
smother. 

Over and over again have fry (and older fish, too) been 
lost for want of ice, and the ice question is a rather ten- 
der subject with me. One night I started with a lot of 
choice trout fry for an all-night journey, and I was 
plentifully supplied with ice, as I supnosed but there 
was a fire in the express car, and the ice melted in the 
cans at a fearful rate, and in the middle of the night the 
ice gave out. The sleeping cars in the train’ contributed 
each a small qiota of ice. but not enough to save the 
fish. To be'sure, the cans were overcrowded at the start, 
but this was a matter of necessity, and an extra quantity 
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of ice had been ordered in consequence. Ice would 
have saved the fish in spite of the crowding, but lack-of it 
killed them. I can look back over a score of instances 
where lack of ice caused loss of trout and other fry, and 
where the presence of it would have saved them. A 
particularly aggravating case was of a messenger de- 
posited at 2 o’clock in the morning at a junction with 
50,000 sca salmon fry, and no ice. The messenger had 
been almost forced to take a train he did not wish to 
take to bring about the situation in which he found 
himself. Sea salmon were as scarce then as now, and as 
soon as he could get a message to me over the railway 
wires I procured ice and met him with it. In the mean- 
time he pumped his fish, and when I met him about 
25,000 were dead, and those still alive were very sick. Ice 
would have saved them, and knowing how ice has saved 
fish fry for all the years since Dr. Garlick, the father of 
fishculture in America. discovered the use of ice in trans- 
porting fry, about 1853, I cannot understand why any 
fish breeder should intimate that icing fry is wrong or 
likely to operate against the success of the fish planted 
after being iced. If it were wrong or injurious we would 
not have any fish in this country as the result of artificial 
breeding, for all our fry are iced in the cans when 
transported, and it is for this reason that every hatchery 
in the State has an ice house, and why. now that ice is 
exhausted in some of these ice houses, the State is paying 
$5 a ton for it at nearly every point where the State fish 
car is sent. Let no one be alarmed if he receives trout 
fry with ice in the can; rather let him rejoice. 


S.lmon River Salmon. 


Yesterday I received a salmon from Salmon River, New 
York. It was an Atlantic salmon, but not very fresh, as 
it had reached me in a very roundabout way, and the 
ice was melted, and I did not wish to spend much time in 
examining it closely. How the fish was taken I do not 
yet know, but it had marks on its sides showing it had 
been injured in some way. Several round marks showed 
old wounds and a peculiar glazing of the skin where the 
scales were absent. Possibly it was similar marks on the 
fish previously referred to that was found dead that gave 
rise to the opinion that lampreys had caused its death. 
To me it did not look like the work of the lamprey in 
the case of the fish received yesterday. The journey from 
the sea to Salmon River must be a nt one to bring the 
first fish to the river in the month of October, and there 
are perils of divers sorts between the sea and the sweet 
water of Oswego county. of which we know little at this 
time, but can imagine much. Suffice it to know now 
that the fish are Atlantic salmon, and that as the result 
of a salmon plant the fish are returning to the river 
annually. 


Fish Weirs. 


Some of the New York fish and game protectors re- 
cently made a visit to the Delaware Kiver at Port Jervis 
and tollowed the stream upward for forty or fifty miles, 
destroying the eel weirs in the stream. I saw Protector 
Leavitt the day he returned to Albany after his raid, and 
asked what he found in the weirs, for it has been con- 
tended that nothing but eels are taken in them. He did 
find eels, barrels of them but he also found black bass 
in many of the weirs. It has been the custom for resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania in many instances to build their 
weirs on the New York side, and the residents of New 
York to build their weirs on the Pennsylvania side, so the 
protectors destroyed all the weirs they found, no matter on 
which side of the river they were found, and the Penn- 
sylvania protectors have done the same thing. Some of 
the weirs were so massive that they had to be blown up 
with dynamite, but all were destroyed, no matter what 
their character or where they were found, but the owners 
escaped, for word went up the river faster than the 
protectors could move, telling what they were there for. 


New Hatchery aud Rearinz Por s. 


At the meeting of the Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission on Nov. 8, action was taken on the selection of 
a site for a new State hatchery in Delaware county. 
Every situation suggested by the people in the county— 
for the law provides that the hatchery must be erected in 
Delaware county—has been examined, and on Nov. 7 the 
hatchery committee made a final visit to a site near 
Hobart. The time was limited, and -Mr. Edward CGoy- 
kendall, superintendent Ulster & Delaware R. R., fur- 
nished a special train to take the committee from Kingston 
to Hobart and return that the members might be in 
Albany on the 8th. The State Engineer had prepared a 
survey of the site, measurement-of water, etc., and at the 
regular meeting the site was formally adopted. It will 
comprise about ten acres on the farm of Mr. Jos. Hiller, 
about one-half mile from Hobart Station, on the Ulster 
& Delaware R. R., in the town of Stamford. There are 
six springs, each with a temperature of 46 degrees 
Fahr., and together they were flowing enough water in 
August and again in September to hatch 20,000,000 of 
trout eggs. From the upper spring to the Delaware 
River it is a distance of 2.300 feet, and there is no op- 
portunity for flooding, as the springs form in a meadow 
and the resulting brood flows through the meadow to the 
river, giving a fall of over 14 feet. all the head neces- 
sary for hatching purposes. The railroad is ‘but a few 
rods from the stream and parallel with it and it connects 
with the West Shore R. R. at Kingston and with the 
Delaware & Hudson at Oneonta. The railroad company 
will build sidings at a point opposite the proposed 
hatchery. I doubt if a more favorable location could be 
selected anywhere for a hatchery with an abundance of 
desirable water-as to temperature and quality, and con- 
venience of distributing the fish hatched in the hatchery 
when built. - 

The Commission also selected a site for rearing races 
and ponds in Cattaraugus county. near Lime Lake, and 
Lime Lake is near Machias Junction. The bill providing 
for these ponds reads “for a hatchery and rearing ponds. 
but it never was intended to erect a hatchery in Cat- 
taraugus county, for the reason that the capacity of the 


present batcheries is over 53,000,000 trout eggs alone,.and . 


in one ‘vear the eis hatches under mapenie of 

vgs. The Commission with its present water supply can 
ss but about one and one-half, millions . of: fingerling 
fish; and it is for this reason that additional water is de- 


‘ 


later on. 


sired for rearing races and ponds. The site selected by 
the Commission is on the line of the Pennsylvania R. R. 
(Western New ‘York &- Pennsylvania), forty-four miles 
from Buffalo, and the-springs are within sixty rods of 
the track. The water supply is abundant for rearing a 
great number of fingerling trout, and the nearness of the 
location to Buffalo will insure cheap transportat’on of 
food for the fish to be reared. It is probable that the 
people will donate the site, and Senator Higgins informs 
me that a highway would be laid out from the water to the 
railroad station, less than a mile, if the Commission 
selected this site. During the dry season, so widespread 
and so severe in New York this year, the springs at 
Lime Lake gave an abundance of water, with a tempera- 
ture of 48 degrees Fahr. at the springs, and the surface 
water in the brook was 53 degrees Fahr. When the races 
are erected trout fry will be taken in the State car from 
other hatcheries, where the water is limited, and reared 
at Lime Lake until the time for distributing. them as 
fingerlings. The site is admirable from the point of 
railway connections in taking the fry from other 
hatcheries, and in distributing the fingerlings and for 
other reasons it is most desirable for a rearing station. 


Nessmvk’s Drinking Cup, 


This evening a friend said to me: ‘What a curious 
match box you have on your desk. What is it?” The 
match box is such a familiar feature of my desk that it 
long ago ceased to be curious to me. It is Nessmuk’s 
drinking cup, and is of his own manufacture. It is a sec- 
tion oi a cow's horn I scraped and polished, the bottom 
of the section having a piece of wood fitted into it so that 
it will hold liquids. Nessmuk cut into the horn at the’ 
base these words, “Temperance Cup,” and filled the let- 
ters with ink, perhaps, so that they are conspicuous. He 
said it was a temperance cup, not from the kind of 
liquid it would hold, but from the quantity. It is 134 
inches high and 1% inches in diameter, and had seen long 
service before Nessmuk gave it to me years ago. One day 
my daughter put. matches in it, and thereafter it was 
designated as a match box. and has so served in spite of 
its legend. 


Spawning of Trout. 


The unusual warm weather in October and early No- 
vember of this year has caused all the fall spawning fishes 
to be quite late in depositing their ova. The foremen of 
all the State hatching stations in New York have the 
same story to tell. that trout in the stock ponds are 
slow to run into the spawning races, and that trout in 
the wild waters have not yet made their beds, so that the 
season for egg taking is unusually late. One State em- 
ployee who is prosecuting work in new waters as an 
experiment, writes under date of Nov. 7: “Fished until 
midnight on two beds last night. Caught twelve lake 
trout, eight males and four females, the latter not ripe 
yet. No whitefish have yet come into the nets.” On Nov. 
8 he wrote: “We fished the lake trout beds last night, but 
owing to winds and rough seas had to take up the nets 
soon after © o'clock. We caught twenty lake trout 
weighing from 6 to 9 pounds each. Six of them were 
females, not ripe. I think it will be fully three days 
more before they will be ready. None had spawned.” 

Up to Nov. 4 the different State hatching stations had 
taken a total of eggs as follows: Brook trout, 1,095,000; 
brown trout, 645,500, and lake trout, 3,245,000. In addi- 
tion, 1,000 000 brook trout eggs have been secured outside 
of the State for crossing w'th stock fish and for planting 
when hatched in State waters. Over 3.000,000 of the lake 
trout eggs were secured by an agent of the State in Lake 
Michigan, and even there the trout were later than 
usual in spawning. It is curious to look over the reports 
of the foremen and find that at one station none scarcely 
of the brook trout have spawned, but the brown trout are 
spawning freely. At another station it may be just the 
reverse, the brook trout are reported as spawning and 
scarcely any of the brown trout. At one station all the 
trout in one pond have spawned, while in an adjoin'ng 
pond there are no ripe fish as yet. The prospect seems 
fair, however. to secure a larger number of trout eggs 
than usual. as the State has joined with the United States 
in the expense of egg taking, and from this source, which 
is not touched unon in the above figures, there is the 
Promise of a goodly number of trout and whitefish eggs. 
Fish are at times very uncertain creatures about furnishing 
eggs, as I have previously noted. Last year the smelts 
did not appear on Long Island. and in place of getting 
25,000,000 or 30.000.000 of eggs. there were but a million 
or so taken. What is true of smelt is true of other fish. 

A. N. CHENEY. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Record se ee Ba:s. 


Cuicaco, Ill. Nov. 3.—It seems altogether likely that 
the record on Western bass this year is to be held by an 
Eastern man. Mr. W. L. Porter, of Waterford. New 
York, has been fishing up at La':e Gog-bic, Mich., and 
has been having very good luck with the big ones. He 
has taken one of 6% pounds, another of 6 pounds, one 
5% pounds, within the last two days, thus scor‘'ng a 
second bass to weigh 6% pounds. He caught another of 
6% pounds not long ago. This week he capped all his 
performances by taking a beauty of 63% pounds. This fish 
was alive two days ago, and is being kept for mounting 
It is thought to be the record fish for 1900 in 
this part of the world. All the above bass were small- 


mouths. 
Nepigon and the North Shore. 


Mr. W. O. Watson, of Charlottesville, Va.. wants to 
know something about the north shore of Lake Superior, 
and I wish some of’ our friends who know all about 
that country. would answer the questions which he asks. 





e writes: ‘ 

“I see but little nowadays in Forest anp Stream about 
the north shore of Lake Superior, around about Negigon. 
as a trout region. Is it played out? Have always had a 
desire to go there, but have never able to get much 
information about it. Can you help me out? Is the fish- 
ing: really. fine? What are the charges a spetes etc. ? 
What: are its drawbacks? I shall be grateful indeed for 
any information you can give me, When is best time to 


‘spot of her choice. as is often the case, bein 


_ other place 


go? Possibly you can give me the names of parties who 
ve been there recently.” : 

Although not personally familiar with the Nepigon 
country, I think I may say in a general way. that the 
Nepigon, is by no means an exhausted stream. The 
Canadians manage those things better than we do. I 
think the best time to go there would be in the late 
summer, and at that time the fly would be pretty bad. 
A party customarily hires Indians—two Indians to each 
boat—and the fishing is done chiefly from the canoe, as I 
understand it. I do not know the price of the guides, but 
they are experienced and reliable. There are regular 
camping grounds, and, in fact, the whole thing is pretty 
much cut and dried. I think the main thing to do would 
be to take a shawl strap full of money. and to get to 
Port Arthur some time in August. There are many 
readers of the Forest AND STREAM who have made this 
trip. and from these I do not doubt there will be many 
replies to Mr. Watson’s queries. 


E. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Buitpinc, Chicago, Ill. 


The Michigan Grayling. 


BY A. C. BABBITT. 
(Read before the American Fisheries Society.) 


Dr. HENSHALL’s papers on Montana grayling were 
deeply interesting to me, carrying my thoughts backward 
to a time when Michigan’s type of the species—Thymallus 
tricolor—were almost the sole occupants of at least 1,000 
miles of limpid, running spring water, of varying width 
and deepness, threading the pine clad sections of twenty- 
three counties of the howd ang State, lying north of a 
line drawn from the south line of Oceana county on 
Lake Michigan,-running northeasterly to the lower side 
of Arenac county on Saginaw Bay. In the early seventies 
most of the streams and tributaries in the following list 
were literally overstocked with graylings. The northern 
oe of Arenac county is traversed by the Au Gres 

iver, which mingles its waters with those of Saginaw 
Bay. Thence north, flowing into Lake Huron, are the Au 
Sable, Black, Pigeon and Sturgeon rivers, besides two 
branches of the Thunder Bay River, the Rainy River 
and Canada Creek. From the apex of the peninsula 
south the waters of Lake Michigan receive those of the 
Maple, Boyne, asics Boardman, Manistee, Little 
Manistee, Pere Marquette, White and Muskegon rivers, 
all of which were or'ginally the home of the grayling. 
The one grayling stream of the Upper Peninsula is the 
east branch of the Ontonagon River, which empties into 
Lake Superior west of Keweenaw Point. By coast line, 
the mouth of the Ontonagon is upward of 400 miles from 
the coast of the Lower Peninsula. On account of the 
strictly non-migratory habits of tri-color, it would seem 
that the Ontonagon specimen should rece:ve a separate 
classification. 

My acquaintance with grayling dates from previcusly. 
Dr. J. C.. Parker, of Grand Rapids, had. identified the 
species, from specimens taken from one of its most 
southerly habitats, Hensey Creek, a branch of the Muske- 
gon River. We early settlers of Crawford county. how- 
ever, were ignorant of the fact, and many long evenings 
were partly taken up with discussions as to wie -dentuy 
of the fish, with which the streams of the county 
abounded. Supposedly a species of trout, its specific name 
depended on the particular stream from which it was 
taken. In that locality it was generally designated Au 
Sable or Manistee trout. By some, however, it was 
claimed that this stranger was no trout at all, but more 
likely a “cisco or jack salmon,” while others, wiser in 
their own conceit, pronounced this rara avis a “cross be 
tween a sucker and lake herring.” 

In 1875 the upper portion of the Au Sable and Manistec 
rivers retained yet their primal beauty; their stock of 
gtayling was practically intact. A catch of 58 pounds 
was not an uncommon thing as a result of one day’s 
fishing with a fly-rod. By this means the demand from 
Chicago, Cincinnati and Detroit for grayling was over 
supplied, so little was this delicious table fish known. As 
its fame as a game fish and an epicurean dainty spread 
fishermen came from afar, who almost invariably pro 
nounced it superior to brook trout in both of these 
qualities. It is to be hoped that an effort will be made to 
propagate Thymallus tricolor by methods ‘similar to those 
employed in the propagation of its congener in Montana. 
Two questions in regard to T. tricolor have for some time 
engaged the attention of fishculturists; first, inquiry as to 
the cause for the rapid depopulation of grayling streams; 
second, why have attempts at artificial or protected propa 
gation of the species been economic failures? 

Owing to the gregarious and fearless nature of 7. 
tricolor, 1 believe that the same amount of fishing on a 
grayling. and trout stream of similar character would 
make a greater impression on the stock in the grayling 
stream than in the trout stream. The real cause for the 
practical extermination of Michigan grayling, however. 
has been logging operations. On account of their peculiar 
spawning habits, the log drive has year after year prac- 
tically shut out that function, besides undoubtedly de- 
stroying numbers of adult fish. 

T. tricolor’s habits are for ten months in the year 
strictly local. During this period he will occupy a portion 
of a river’s bed circumscribed by one square foot of space. 
No matter if hundreds are domiciled in a bend of the 
river, each and every one keeps separate house. If dis- 
turbed, driven out, each returns to the precise spot which 
he formerly occupied. About March to there is a general 
exodus from their haunts, a run down stream, When 
nature prompts their return they begin a lingering ascent 
or up run, performing spawning functions on the way 
up stream, at points for which the gravid fishes have a 
special predilection, on either sand or gravel, according 
to the character of their habitat. T. tricolor’s habits, or 
preferences, are immutably fixed, as unchangeable as 
fate. She has a preference for a particular portion of 
the river’s bed on which to spawn, and there she will 
deposit her s or not at all. If a Jog jam rests on the 
piled from 

bottom to the surface of the water, she will hold on to 
her eggs until the germ dies rather than cast them in any 
. These traits render it an impossibility to 

— the species anywhere else but in their native 
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In short, the Michigan type of Thymallus must have 
a down run. She must also find her spawning ground 
unobstructed on her return or propagation of her kind is 
off for that season. The experience of several’ years 
devoted to efforts at domestication of grayling convinces 
me that it is impracticable. 

I believe, however, that protected propagation of 
Thymallus tricolor is both practicable and feasible, pro- 
vided a stream can be found where logging operations are 
a thing of the past, and where enough grayling have sur- 
vived to serve as a nucleus for future operations under 
the protection and manipulation of fishculturists. 


Tip-Ups and Ice-Fishing. 


Paterson, N. J., Nov. 8—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The article on tip-ups in your last issue is very interest- 
ing for people who like that kind of sport. I have no 
doubt Mr. Churchward is reliable, but I see a difficulty 
in his last proposition, that New York fishermen may 
enjoy the sport on the lakes mentioned. Among these 
lakes he includes Hopatcong, Budd’s, Panther and other 
lakes in New Jersey. Of course, there are fish in those 
lakes. and these fish can be taken by means of tip-ups, as 
I have seen it done, but I wish Mr. Churchward would 
tell me where he is going to get his ice from or whether he 
expects New York anglers to pay $20 for each fish taken. 
Pickerel fishing is prohibited in New Jersey from the 
last day in November to the first day of May. and, un- 
less Mr. Churchward has made arrangements for a very 
material change in the seasons, that is just the time we 
may exnect ice in our New Jersey lakes in the future. 
iudged by past experience. I do not know which would 
he more expensive, to cart ice to the lakes in the summer 
for the operation of tip-ups, or to pav $20 per fish during 
the winter months. Cuas. A. SHRINER. 


The Kennel. 


Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 13.—Chatham, Ont.—Twelfth annual field trials of the In- 
ternational Field Trials Club. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec y-. 

Nov. 18. Harrieville, _Pa—Centsal Beagle Club’s annual field 
ials, A. C, Paterson, Sec’y. c : 
rer. 1546—Riley, Tnd:—Second ane sos trials of the Riley 

Field Trials Association. J. L. Graham, Sec’y. 
~ 16.—Newton, N. C-Bane Field Trials Club’s twenty- 
second annual field trials—Members’ Stake. Nov. 19, Derby. 
Simon C. Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill, Conn. etl 

Nov. 20.—Robinson, Iil.—Illinois Field Trials Association's sec- 
ond annual field trials. O. W. Ferguson, Sec’y, Mattoon, Iil 

Nov. 20.—Ruthven, Ontario, Can.—Second annual field trials wot 
the North pamsenh Field Trials Club. F. E. Marcon, Jr., Sec’y, 

i , Ontario, Can. “ ; 
og Oe ‘ow, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trials Club’s annual 
field trials. F. Samuel, Sec’y, Louisville, a, at 

Nov. 30.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trials Club’s sixth 
annual field trials—Members’ Stake. Dec. 3, Derby. Theo. 
Sturges, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill, Conn. , : , 

Dec. 10.—Paris, Mo.—Fourth annual field trials of the Missouri 
Field Trials Association. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. 

1901. 

Jan. 14.—Greenville, Ala.—Fifth annual field trials of the Alabama 
Field Trials Club. John B. Rosenstihl, Sec’y. : 

Jan. 21.—Benton County, Miss.—Tenth annual field trials of the 
United States Field Trials Club. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y, Trenton, 


or BENCH SHOWS. 

Jov. 13-17.—Vicksburg, Miss.—First annual bench show of the 
wag" Missicsipps A rieultural, Mechanical and Live Stock Ex- 

ition. hn D urst, Supt. 
PNov, 38 Philadelphia, Pa —Second annual bench show of the 
Philadelphia Dog Show Association. M. A. Viti, Sec’y. 5 

Dec. 6-10.—Cincinnati, O.—Annual bench show of the Cincinnati 
Fox Terrier Club. J. C. Trohliger, Sec’y. 

1901. 


Feb. 26-March 1.—Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Kennel Club’s annual 
bench show. C. M. Munhall, Sec’y. . 

March 6-9.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Duquesne Kennel Club’s annual 
berch show. F. S, Stedman, Sec’y. 











Training the Hunting Dog. 


By B. Waters, Author of “Fetch and Carry: A Treatise 








on Retrieving.” 
VII.—Pointing, Backing, Ranging, Quartering, Dropping to 
Wing, Se ae Brace Work, 





I~ 
Pointing (Continued). 


Not infrequently the pointing instinct is exhibited at 
a very early age, and in rare instances it 1s dormant 
past the age of maturity. Usually young puppies are 
profoundly affected by the scent of game birds or the 
sight of other birds. On the latter, they will draw and 
point by sight, springing after and chasing them the 
moment that they take wing. At first, under the stimu- 
lus of their purpose, they rush heedlessly in to capture, 
and failing it they chase senselessly and riotously. Fail- 
ure develops greater caution. As they grow older, they 
use their noses more and exercise greater craft. As to 
methods, they vary and are determined by the “imtelli- 
gence and idiosyncrasies of the individual. _ L 

A precocious display of pointing does not in the least 
indicate that the puppy making it is superior to his fel- 
lows, for it requires no high degree of mental or physical 
ability to stand on a point. The act, moreover, may be 
done foolishly and aimlessly as any other act may be 
done. The nose of the dog requires a certain degree of 
training to become a trained organ of scent. Skill 
in its use therefore comes from experience. = 

Commonly the first efforts of puppies at pointing are 
awkward and inefficinet. Different kinds of effort are 
indicated by certain scent, as the body scent and the 
foot scent, and by different degrees of intensity of the 
same scent. The best manner of following scent, wind 
and character of the ground considered, is also an im- 

rtant factor. If the dog presses too closely on the 
‘birds, he flushes them; if he stops too far away from 
them, he is outside of the limits wherein he can make a 
successful spring, and therewith a reasonably successful 
attempt at capturing them. If he ruins about over the 
trail aimlessly or potters to and fro, the birds may run 
entirely away from him. 

Errors in the first attempts are to he expected, The 


dog learns ‘only. by -his successes and failures. After a 


time his; judgment: and functional powers of nose_be- 
come so developed and trained that he can. discriminate 
between ‘the body. scent and the foot scent, and when 
pointing .can estimate with precision the whereabouts 
of the concealed birds. 

The purpose of the point is twofold; the dog when set 
endeavors to accurately, locate; the birds. by his powers of 
scent, and he then. is in a better position to spring vigor- 


ously to capture. When he makes his point, every mus- ° 


cle is at its utmost tension. The opening and closing 
jaw regulates the intake of air so that the nostrils will 
not be disturbed in their act of nice discrimination; the 
eyes are set with a fixed bloody purpose. He may determine 
in an instant the whereabouts of the birds, or it may take 
hin. some moments... When he is satisfied that he has 
them located, he springs in with astonishing energy 
and quickness, and many times is successful in captur- 
ing before the birds can. take wing, or, taking wing, he 
may capture before they can get beyond his reach. He 
can spring a few feet before a bird can rise from the 
ground a like. distance. He makes many mistakes 
nevertheless. Sometimes, through eddies of wind or 
bad judgment, he may-jump in the wrong direction, or 
he may make his stand too far away from the birds and 
when he makes his spring he falls far short of reaching 
then, etc. Dogs in this respect vary greatly in skill. 

The points of the dog, as they are naturally made in 
furtherance of his own purposes, as. showr when he is 
not trained or but half trained, have a vigor and inten- 
sity which are much greater than those of the trained 
dog. In time the points of the latter gradually become 
more or less perfunctory. He learns that. he must not 
spring forward to capture and that therefore there is 
no need to set himself rigidly for it.. He may even 
become slouchy on point, and some dogs learn to lie 
down instead of standing up as a dog on point naturally 
should do. 

All dogs, however, which lie down on point do not 
do so as a matter of ease or indifference. Some do so 
as a matter of education; others as a matter of caution, 
sneaking forward very close to the ground when on trail. 
and dropping to the ground betimes for the purpose of 
concealment, something after the manner in which cats 
stalk their prey. Their alertness in playing to the gun 
is not diminished by. being deprived of the pleasure of 
springing to capture; they are intent on intelligently as- 
sisting the success of the gun, and by being instrumental 
in the capture their. self-interest is preserved. 

The trainer in diverting the dog’s efforts in seeking 
game preserves as much as possible all the dog’s point- 
ing methods. up to the juncture whereat he has located 
the birds, stands to collect himself and is ready to spring 
in, to flush and capture, 

The flush and capture are all that the dog is taught to 
forego. The point is useful to the shooter; the flush is 
not. Therefore the dog is indulged in the exercise of 
his own self interest in so far as permitting him to find 
and point birds; further than that he may not go without 
offense. 


As mentioned hereinbefore, the dog in his first at- 
tempt should be permitted to seek and point and flush 
in his own manner, the trainer exercising some judg- 
ment as to how much experience is necessary to bring 
him to the proper stage for training to the gun. 

The matter of whether the dog is headstrong or 
timid, or quick or slow to learn, or whether the oppor- 
tunities are meager or abundant, etc., is for the exer- 
cise of the trainer’s judgment. There is no arbitrary rule 
to determine it. 

When the proper time arrives for steadying the puppy 
on point, if he flushes he is brought back to the place 
where he should have pointed and there is forced to 
remain till he rcovers from his excitement and foregoes 
his purpose. As the flush is repeated opportunity after 
opportunity, the trainer evinces more and more disap- 
proval by scoldings and more or less punishment, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the case. 

At length, when the puppy has been taught what is 
required of him, if-he springs in and flushes he is more 
severely punished, and as to how much punishment is 
necessary the trainer must exercise some nice judgment. 
Some dogs require very little; others require a great deal 
of punishment. 

The trainer is most likely to err in hurrying too much. 
He is anxious to have the puppy pointing at once, and 
he is apt to use the whip too soon and too often in 
consequence. There is, in this connection, a certain 
difficulty in making the dog understand that the pursuit 
of the birds is not for his own benefit; that he is to stop 
short where his every natural impulse is to go on, and 
that punishment has reference to steady pointing and 
thus to the interests of the shooter. By injudicious pun- 
ishment the dog may mistakenly understand that he has 
done wrong in finding the birds at all, and thereafter 
when near birds he may shy away from and quietly leave 
them so as to avoid the war which is likely to ensue 
if he happens to flush them. This act is called blinking, 
and is about the worst fault that a dog can have. Not 
infrequently weeks are required to cure it, and the 
trainer, who was the cause of it, from the fear he inspires 
in the pupil, is unable to cure it. A change of trainers 
is therefore then necessary. This alone should make 
clear the need of proper deliberation in training the dog 
to stanchness on point. 

Excessive violence defeats its. own ends. _ The dog 
cannot be taught to point if he has no inclination to do 
so. The instinct is, slow. to develop in some dogs. 
It may be. latent for one or two years. If the 
dog shows good capabilities otherwise, he should not 
be condemned because he is disinclined to point in his 
puppyhood. ; 


The self interest of the og may be excited by acts 
which are pleasurable. or profitable, or. both combined. 
Seeking birds is such an enthralling passion that he will 
submit to much painful restriction before he will desist, 
though in time he can, by improper punishment, be 
forced to-do so. 

By habit the dog’s nose becomes his chief organ of 
sense. He relies on it implicity. If his master returns 
after a short ot long absence, though he may. see him 
distinctly, He will circle around till he catches scent of 
him, thus verifying his eye sight, after which he is per- 
fectly satisfied of correct identification, 


__If it should happen that the trainer so dominates the 
pupil, or that the latter is so subservient that he is dis- 
inclined to take any independent initiative, or that he 
is slow to engage in hunting, it is better to let him have 
a course of self hunting on his. own account. Dogs 
thereby acquire great skill and confidence in the appli- 
cation of methods, developing their intelligence and 
knowledge to an astonishing degree. 

The unrestrained pursuit of prey is the dog’s greatest 
pleasure. Once he learns self hunting, on opportunity 
he will steal away from home to indulge in it. He seeks 
the companionship of vagrant boys or dogs which are 
inclined to hunt like himself, either of which gives him 
the freedom from restraint which he so much values. 
When on a self hunt the duration of his absence is 
sometimes. measured by the degree of fatigue which he 
can suffer, at other times by the degree of hunger, or 
by the degree of hunger and fatigue combined. Some- 
times he may be absent a few hours; sometimes several 
days, returning thereafter in a state of skin and bone, 
and worn, weary and famished. When seeking thus for 
himself, he will plod cheerfully through mud and snow; 
will swim cold streams of water; will work in brush and 
brier; will gallop bravely into woods and open, ever 
eager to find and capture, rarely desisting until physi- 
cal exhaustion prevents him from engaging further in 
the pursuit. 

He, in one self-hunting outing, learns more than he 
generally learns in weeks when under the domination 
of his trainer. When self-hunting, all the natural hunt- 
ing qualities and inclinations which are born in him have 
the free play unhindered. Then he learns to follow the 
trail with quickness, precision and enthusiasm; to distin- 
guish the forward from the back trail; the body scent 
from the foot scent; the places which are likely to be and 
which are not likely to be the haunts of birds; to mark 
the flight of flushed birds and its probable length. In 
short, he learns the values of all the circumstances which 
are to be considered in the matter of pursuit and capture. 

On the other hand, once that the dog has learned the 
delights and freedom of self hunting, there is no break- 
ing him from indulging in it. He will sneak away when- 
ever opportunity and inclination impel him to it, prowl- 
ing for miles evervwhere throughout the surrounding 
country, generally in the company of some other dog 


or dogs of like proclivities, Confinement is the only 
_preventive of such acts, 


A Hunting and Retrieving Cat. 


UNCOMMON among cats is Wuzzy, the son of Mutz. 
for Wuzzy goes a-hunting. He does not hunt as all 
cats do, but, instead, goes with hunter and gun and re- 
trieves game, the accomplishment coming partly from 
heredity and partly from long, patient and careful train- 
ing. While in India several years ago I saw a cheetah. 
or hunting leopard, that had been trained to bring down 
game at the command of its master. This opened a field 
of possibilities in training animals of the cat kind, and 
the question immediately arose regarding the domestic 
cat. If a wiid animal could be tamed and trained, why 
could not one that was already tamed be taught to do as 
well? After experimenting for several years on these 
lines in a disconnected way, I found that it would take 
long continued and patient effort to succeed. . 

I became the possessor of a beautiful Australian tiger 
cat, who responded to the name of Mutz. Mutz was 
affectionate and of good disposition, and I began train- 
ing her to hunt while she was a kitten. It was a most 
difficult undertaking, and when I had reached a point 
in her education where she would follow me a short 
distance from the house and pick up birds that were shot 
she became the mother of three kittens. Two of these 
were consigned to a bucket of warm water at birth, but 
the third was so beautifully marked that he was saved. 
Some one remarked that he was “a wuzzy little cat,” and 
“Wuzzy” he was named. . 

The coming of family duties effectually stopped the 
further education of Mutz, and the effort was transferred 
to Wuzzy. Wuzzy’s father was evidently a disreputable 
old fellow, but the son’s markings were even more per- 
fect than those of his mother, and now he is a miniature 
tiger in all but disposition, for a more lovable and loving 
cat it would be difficult to find. The nomadic instincts 
of his iather, combined. with the training of his mother. 
made Wuzzy an ideal subject for experimentation, and as 
soon as he could play I began to teach him to retrieve. 

Patience is the paramount idea in training a cat. A 
scolding will undo the work of days and a blow will ruin 
any cat. A cat will be a companion, but never a slave. 
If you teach it anything it will do it because it wants 
to—never because it has to. All this I had learned in the 
school of experience before I began teaching Wuzzy, and 
the result is that now,-at the age of one year, he has 
never been scolded or struck, and is utterly without fear. 
This digression may give an idea of what it means to 
teach a cat. 

After Wuzzy had learned to retrieve he was taught 
to follow at request—not command—and then come to 
shoulder. A dog is taught to come to heel, but Wuzzy 
preferred my shoulder, and would climb there and re- 
main perched there during the long walks. Now came 
the most important and most delicate part of his educa- 
tion. He'‘would retrieve and would follow; would he 
stand fire? Would he retrieve birds? Beginning with a 
small rifle, which made but slight sound, I gradually 
accustomed him to the discharge until he would sit on 
my left shoulder while I fired a shot from the right. 

‘The next lesson was to combine the sound of the gun 
with the idea of retrieving, and on firing I threw the ball 
with which he was accustomed to play and he quickly 
associated the gun and the ball. Then the ball was dis- 
placed by a dead bird, a linnet or sparrow freshly killed, 
and it took but a few lessons to teach him to retrieve 
the bird as readily as the ball. The next lesson consisted 
in hanging the bird to a limb and dropping it as the gun 
was fired. He soon learned to watch the motion of the 
a and his keen eyes detected the bird before the shot. 

is eagerness and expression of expectancy showed his 
impatience and the trigger was scarcely pressed before 
hé was offsfor the fallen bird. 

Having sufficiently inculcated into. his: mind the se- 
quence of events, I now put his lessons in practical opera- 
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tion and took him on his first hunt. He followed me 
teadily for about a quarter of a mile, and then showed 
a desire to return home. Calling him to shoulder, I shot 
a linnet. He watched the motion of the gun with evi- 
dences of delight, and as the bird fell he sprang’ to the 

ound.and brought the bleeding. trophy to my’ feet. 

his was sufficient for the first day, and: we returned 
home, where he received the bird:as his share of the day’s 
sport. ; fe 

Every day for a week I continued to take him: further 
and further from heme until I felt that. his education was 
about complete. A tramp of three miles and, back had no 


terrors for him, and his bright golden: brown eyes were: 


often first to discover the hidden bird. I have not yet 
succeeded in’ teaching him that all birds are not game, 
nor have I succeeded in getting him to retrieve rabbits 
and squirrels. Like all of his kind, he has an antipathy 
for water and will not venture in after birds that fall in 
streamis. 

The details of our most recent hunting trip are typical 
of his work, and will serve to show to what extent 
Wuzzy’s education has been carried. I started out one 
evening and gave a peculiar whistle, which the cat has 
learned to recognize as his particular call. He came 
sleepily around the corner of the house, as if half-inclined 
to resent interference with his nap, but when he saw the 
gun his resentment passed and he was all life and action. 
He frisked about like a dog, running up and down my 
clothing, climbing trees and scampering along the top 
of fences for a few hundred yards, when he settled down 
to business and began casting about for game. Espying 
a dove on a dead limb, he crouched and began lashing 
his long tail in perfect tiger motion. Thus he lay until 
I sighted the bird, flushed it and brought it down, when 
he was off, swifter than a dog, and grasping. the flutter- 
ing dove almost as soon as it touched the ground. Before 
I had the dove strung on my game carrier he was 
crouching again, and it took me several minutes to dis- 
cover that the object of his solicitude was a little wren 
hopping about among the bushes. I had some difficulty 
in convincing Wuzzy that the wren was too small for us, 
and he gave me several reproachful looks after we had 
left it behind. 

I was first to sight the next bird, and flushed and 
dropped a meadow lark while the cat was looking in 
another direction. Instantly on the sound of the gun 
Wuzzy was alert, and noting the aim of the gun, he was 
off like a shot after the bird, which he found by circling 
like a true hunter. Thus the hunt progressed until we 
reached a spring, about three miles from home, just at 
sundown, ‘the time when doves delight to drink, and then 
came what I consider the brightest achievement of the 
cat. 

Hiding behind a scrub oak, I called Wuzzy to shoulder. 
His bright eyes were constantly watching, and when a 
deve appeared flying swiftly toward the spring, the cat 
was trembling with excitement until the bird alighted 
for its evening drink, then he bounded from my shoulder 
to a nearby rock, and stood lashing his tail which the 
frightened bird flushed and swiftly winged its way to fall 
by a shot. Retrieving the bird, he waited patiently until 
the next appeared, and the performance was repeated, 
until approaching darkness drove us home. I have shot 
over many hunting dogs that would try to find game 
when the shot was fired, whether the bird fell or not— 
Wuzzy never makes this mistake. Two doves were 
missed, and flew away unharmed, and the cat made no 
attempt to follow them, but immediately returned to my 
shoulder. 

As a sequence to his training, Wuzzy has picked up, 
of his own accord, certain habits that are usually con- 
sidered to belong especially to the dog. He objects to 
being left at home when any member of the family goes 
visiting, and will follow to the neighbor’s, and if the visit 
happens to be a long one he will give most reproachful 
yowls from the front porch until the hint is taken and 
the visit cut short. Occasionally, when we have spent 
the evening at a neighbor’s, we have been followed by 
Wuzzy, and we were always sure to find him curled up 
at their front door when we started home.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. _ 


Connecticut Field Trials Club 


Nov. 7 the Connecticut Field Trials were run at Hamp- 
ton. 


Derby Class. 


The Derby class had the following entries: 

Flora Noble II. (Lancaster—Topsy III.), handled by 
owner, W. J. Purcell, with Evans’ Pride (Ch. Cincinnati 
Pride—Albert Bonnett). handled by C. H. Evans. 

Mushkodose (Nox—Bess), handled by Orin T. Baker, 
with Solitaire (Jim Rod’s Lou), handled by C. Hawkins. 

Good Hope Clip (Baxter—Tony Lit), handled by C. 
Hawkins, with Pet (—— — ——), handled by owner, O. 
D. Redfield. 

Ranger Boy, a bye (Lancaster—Topsy III.), handled 
by owner, W. J. Purcell. 

First prize, Evans’ Pride; second prize, Flora Noble II. ; 
third prize, Pet. 

Some very fine work was shown throughout the trial. 
Evans’ Pride did creditable work, showed speed, 
ranged well and very staunch. Flora Noble II. was well 
under control, easily handled, ‘very careful and steady. 
Pet, for a seven months old puppy, did fine work and 
showed good training. Steady to shot and wing and 
retrieved dead quail. 

The day for field work could not have been finer if it 
had been made to order. 

An attendance of about fifty people followed the judges 
and enjoyed the outing very much. 

The Derby class was disposed éf at 3 o'clock P. M. 

Three brace of the All-Age was run. This used up 
the afternoon, and the party adjourned to the hotel, where 
they found a nice dinner waiting. 

At 8 o’clock the annual meeting was called to order by 
President E. Knight Sperry, who made a very interesting 
speech, referring to his experience with bird dogs in 
oer M. Chapi Id the boys a story regarding his fox 

r. F. M. pin to) a is fox 
hunting in southern Georgia, and ths ‘dering tide on 
Jack the Ripper, also his loss of $10 bet that a red fox 
would not climb @ tree, ee SAR 
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Judge Clark, of Williamantic, was introduced by Presi- 
dent Sperry. Mr. Clark entertained the pa zy. about 
one hour, giving his experience with the fox s and 


fox hunting, referring back to his school days when quite 
>@ youngster in respect to waiting in a certain place where 
foxes crossed the soadway on which he went to school. 
Mr.. Clark said the music those hounds made seemed to 
have a charm to his ear, and why he waited words could 
not express, for many a morning he was late at school 
just because he had to wait to see the fox cross the road- 
way. In Mr. Clark’s remarks he said it was a true sports- 
man. who loved his dog, and a blessing that every sports- 
man had the best dog he ever owned. He requested the 
party to stand to their title—a sportsman—be a gentleman 
and a true sportsman—regard the Sabbath day as God’s 
day, and six days for usual avocation and sport, 

Following the speeches, the election of officers for the 
ensuing year took place, as follows: E. Knight Sperry, 
President; Dr. J. E. Hair, First Vice-President; H. z 
Wade, Second Vice-President; N. Wallace, W. G. Com- 
stock and E. S. Gordon, Board of Governors; F. M. 
Chapin, Secretary and Treasurer, Pine Meadow, Conn. 

John. E. Bassett, former Secretary and Treasurer, re- 
signed. Mr. Bassett has been Secretary and Treasurer 
since the club organized in 1898. A vote of thanks was 
extended to him for the interest he had taken in the 
club. Mr. Bassett thanked the members and said, “What 
I have done I have done with a pleasure to myself, and I 
hope an honor to the club.” No further business, the 
meeting adjourned. 

Nov. 8 the All-Age Stake continued. Dogs drawn as 
follows: 


Montel, Jr. (Montel—Gypsy Belle II.), handled by 
trainer, H. L. Keyes, with Prince (——- — ——), handled 
by trainer, E. L. Post. 

Good Hope Nellie (Antonio—Duff), handled by 


trainer, C. Hawkins, with Count Navarre (Soudan— 
Rhasne), handled by trainer, E. S. Gordon. 

Glen Noble (Lem Gladstone—Glen), handled by trainer, 
C. Hawkins, with Blade’s Ruby (Sir Jock—Ruby Fel- 
ton), handled by O. D. Redfield. 

Dash (—— — ——-), handled by owner, Jesse A. 
Stewart, with Ruby’s Dan (Dan Gladstone—Gath’s 
Ruby), handled by owner, W. G. Comstock. 

Nig (Shot—Queen), handled by owner, W. W. B. 
Markham, with Ruby’s Rod (Kingston Mark—Ruby), 
handled by owner, W. G. Comstock. 

American Boy (Kingston—Many Troubles), handled by 
trainer, O. D. Redfield, with Topsy III. (Van III.— 
Gina), handled by owner, W. J. Purcell. 

Well may the boys of New England be proud of their 
president and extend to him many thanks for guiding 
them to the beautiful land of Hampton Hills, where every 
sportsman’s dog had a fine showing on quail and fair 
judging by Mr. R. T. Hewitt and Joseph G. Lane. 

First prize, Count Navarre; second prize, Nig; third 
prize, Ruby and Rod and Blade’s Ruby divided. 


Concerning “Training the Hunting Dog.” 


Utica, N. Y., Oct. 8—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
want to congratulate you on your magnificent work on 
the dog which you are publishing. 

I long ago drifted away from the old line of breaking. 
When I would ask old trainers why a dog wanted to chase, 
break shot and flush, some would answer, “Pure cussed- 
ness,” and when they licked them so they would not do 
so, they had a gun-shy, bird-shy, cowed dog or a blinker. 

I by accident let a dog run his first year wild. By work- 
ing through the county the dog would hunt to his heart’s 
content, and going over the Blue Mountains brought in 
many young wild turkeys and partridge. 

He would hunt and locate his game to a nicety, point 
o long enough to be sure they were there, and catch 
them. 

I only had to kill a few birds over this dog to teach 
him to point longer. 

When saying to old dog breakers that I believed in 
the above theory, they laughed at me. They said it was 
impossible. 

I take some pride in what you say, as I have long 
believed in your way of breaking, yard breaking, making 
him point, never stopping, directing him here or there or 
saying one word to him, according to my experience—all 
rot. 

I believe your book should be in every boy’s hands in 
this country that ever intends to break a dog for the gun. 

If any one don’t believe the above is right and will come 
to Utica any time while the law is off of ruffed grouse, I 
will show them a dog that is never directed or spoken to 
except to encourage him. He hunts according to the way 
you are going and the speed you are going, uses his own 
judgment as to wind and cover and ground, and hunts in 
his own natural peculiar way. 

They might say I had an extra good dog. The above 
way, which corresponds so clearly to the views of such 
an able authority on the dog, will bring out all there is 
in the dog, and the dog’s ability will depend on the 
experience he gets as to absolute perfection. 

E. D. Futrorp. 


Death of P. T. Madison. 


WE are informed that Mr. P. T. Madison, of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., died at his home on Friday of last week, 
He had been in ill-health during many recent years. 
He was conspicuous in the field trial world, having 
filled the office of secretary successively in several field 
trial clubs, notably the Indiana. Kennel Club, the United 
States Field Trial Club, the Continental Field Trial Club 
and the Independent Field Trial Club, to the latter of 
which he filled the office of secretary at the time of his 
death. He also was the owner of dogs which were 
successful in field trial competition, the most conspicuous 
of which is Rodfield. 


Points and Flushes. 
The western Massachusetts Fox Club held its annual 
oe - Westfield on Thursday and Friday, Noy. 15 
and “ : : 3 
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Pachting. 


Ir was stated in these columns last week that officers 
of the Colombian Government had arrived in New York 
to take Mr. George Gould’s yacht, Atalanta, to her new 
home: Owing to their not making the final payment for 
the yacht, the sale was declared off, the lombian 
Government forfeiting the $70,000 they had already paid. 
The change of government in Colombia is responsible for 
the failure to purchase the yacht. It is now stated that 
Gen. N. Bolet Peraza, of the Venezuelan Government, has 
offered Mr. Gould a sum considerably in excess of the 
amount that the Colombian Government was to pay, and 
in all probability the yacht will go to the Venezuelan 
Government. 





A CABLE from Glasgow states that the contract to build 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s new challenger, Shamrock II., has 
been awarded to D. & W. Henderson, the builders of the 
three Valkyries. March 31 is the date set for the com- 
pletion of the boat. 


Minnesota. 


WE are indebted to the builder, Gus Amundson, of 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota, for the accompanying de- 
sign of the racing sloop Minnesota, the challenger of this 
year for the Seawanhaka cup. The yacht was designed 
and built by Mr. Amundson for a syndicate headed by F. 
M. Douglas and Cass Gilbert, of the White Bear y. iL 
The story of her races with the Royal St. Lawrence 
Y. C. representative, Red Coat, was told in the Forest 
AND StrEAM of Aug. 11-18. These races left no doubt 
as to the superiority of Red Coat in her home waters, 
but at the same time it is a question whether the defeat 
of Minnesota was not due to the fact that she was un- 
suited to local conditions, rather than to defects of 
design or construction. Mr. Amundson has been very 
successful in many classes on the Minnesota lakes, but 
his experience has been limited to these small, land- 
locked waters, and he has had no opportunity to visit 
Lake St. Louis and study the locale of the Seawanhaka 
cup races or the defending fleet. One great point of 
superiority in Red Coat, as in all the Duggan boats, was 
her freeboard and power, fitting her for the rough water 
so frequently encountered on Lake St. Louis. She was 
ahead of Minnesota in this respect just as Glencairn II. 
was superior to El Heirie in 1896, and Glencairn II. to 
Momo in 1897. So far as we are aware, no thorough test 
has been made of the Duggan boats on the Western lakes, 
the nS type being of light power and low free- 

ard. 

The ‘design of Minnesota speaks for itself as to fair 
and easy lines and a generally good form, there being none 
of the extreme freak features which prevail in nearly all 
the modern skimming dishes. The whole form of, the 
boat, as partly shown in the large picture, is fair and 
sweet, without the characteristic hump in the bow which 
marks so many of the class. Not only were the lines 
fair in the design, but the boat herself showed a very 
fair body, something difficult to attain in this flat form 
of hull and in light construction. In general workman- 
ship and exterior finish she will stand beside anything yet 
seen in the class, there being not merely good but very 
fine work in all parts. Her planking is of in. smooth- 
lap, with frames 1% by “in., spaced 6in. There is a 
flat keelson of 7%in. cedar for the full length inside, on 
which are the bedpieces of the trunk. The planking is 
ship-lapped, the upper strake is of mahogany and the 
rest varnished. of white cedar, and the deck is covered 
with oiled drilling. The coaming and similar fittings are 
of mahogany. The centerboard is of 5-16in. steel, the 


peculiar shape being shown in the picture. The 
dimensions are: 
Length— 
SEE Aaa bc cnc avaied ts sons wp obionwes 36ft. 3 in. 
SEMIS Sse kine wbales ebidvcssssvanicee 26ft. 8 in. 
Overhang— 
cS Teas Guwibovden see bb ten sedeee ose sft. 9 in 
tcl comping 0 kbsnekvabe oat 3ft. 10 in 
Breadth— 
Ol isnese Ghd ¥ave0s cbeecesecks 7it. 
Da ii nchtnludwietedserehscnvets 6ft. 5 in. 
SE anu chhdins Sua bucsesscbpene b@hacsee 5 in. 
Freeboard— 
NE tub GU veSeG ste anes es beeKaease ee 1ft. 4%4in. 
SEE sa Souk 547405000535 45 850 s05en 0s II in. 
SS Gen waits Sullie aes abwesioaee II in. 
Mast,- from stem at L.W.L........ccsecees 


The official measurements taken just before the cup 
races were as follows: 


Mainsail— 
MASS Geo vaseneusedseSeaboaedn away ft. 
BEE DAS a0 0s ctued vio bp60S 006s p0kb 15.84ft. 
Pcie kL cas bps pie ewer ersvue takecs 14.33ft. 
SM 6 cool soksl cp esesntua —- 
MCCS Ap ocws tweeter cases be lases oes 35.33ft. 
& DE rua c ibe aae bbe 6s 940 vase euandos ee ae . t 
H Triangle— 
a ee rey errr 19. 12ft. 
DP Naa diwadkocweh vbet's aide dnee cise s 11.62ft. 
PCL OGSh0% sch wan hss bs dae debebses ts 109 sq. ft. 
Re ree 18. 16ft. 
Ef o0 SS ca lua poe dp eélewiis 25.25 ft. 
RE I TOU  s fn.s 60-Ay <cidis one ban cue'es 494 sq. 
POET tbs odd oie Keb bud Gh bbeRe) ae 25.50ft. 


A Challenge for the Canada Cup. 


Worp comes from Toronto that Com. George Gooder- 
ham, of the Royal Canadian Y. C., has announced his in- 
tention of challenging for the Canada cup. The challenge 
will be forwarded to the Chicago Y. C in a few days. 
Then a conference will be held the representatives of 
the two clubs to arrange for the preliminaries of the race. 


t Prudence, Capt. Sterling, from 
ork, which was dismasted off Boston 


On Nov. 8 the 
Boston for New 


Light and was towed back to the city by the police boat 
Guardian, is owned by J. H. Hutchins, of New York, 
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The Measurement Rule in England 


THE special committee of the Yacht Racing Assoeiation 
of Great Britain, on the subject of the revision of the 
measurement rule, has at last reported a definite proposi- 
tion, as told below in detail from the Field of Oct. 27. 
Considering the breadth of the discussion of the meas- 
urement question since the last alteration of the Y. R. A. 
rule in 1895, we were in hopes that the committee which 
has been considering the proposals for a new amendment 
for some time past would deal with the question in an 
intelligent, thorough and scientific way and offer to the 
yachting world a new formula such as has been anxiously 
looked for on both sides of the Atlantic. The result is in 
every way a disappointment, as the committee has been 
content to patch up a rule that was poor enough in the 
first place. The linear rating rule, known in this country 
as the girth rule, is changed by the ‘substitution of one 
new factor for an old one, and an alteration of the con- 
stant. The new factor is that proposed by Mr. Benzon 
and already discussed in the Forest AND STREAM—in 
place of the skin girth only being measured, the chain 
girth, that is the length of a chain or tape drawn under 
the ‘keel from waterline to waterline, and not necessarily 
touching the skin at all points, is taken and used in place 
of the skin girth, with a correction added in the form of 
four times the difference between the chain girth and the 
skin girth. It is apparent that, as the girth rule actually 
promotes a dangerous type of shoal centerboard boat, un- 
less a heavy penalty is placed on the use of a centerboard, 
this new rule must operate in a similar manner; at least in 
the ordinary type of centerboard yacht without an external 
keel, the skin girth and chain girth are identical, so that 
the correction, 4d, would disappear from the formula. To 
offset this, however, a special provision is recommended, 
that in all cases the draft is to be taken as not less than half 
the beam. To this, which is certainly bad enough, is 
added the recommendation that overhangs be taxed. It 
would be a waste of time to discuss this proposed rule in 
detail, but taken with the utter failure of the Yacht 
Racing Association of North America to enforce the girth 
rule in this country or to recommend anything better, and 
the absurd, complicated and ineffective formula proposed 
by N. G. Herreshoff with which the New York Y. C. is 
now laboring, the outlook for a fairly good measurement 
rule from any quarter is most discouraging. 





The council of the Yacht Racing Association met at 
the Royal London -Y. C. on Oct. 24, and unanimously 
adopted the report of the rating rule committee. It will 
be seen that the lengthy deliberations of the council have 
resulted in throwing out the proposals (1) by Mr. Linton 
Hope, for measurement by radius of inscribed circle; (2) 
by Mr. M. Heckstall-Smith, for taking the area of section 
without any tax upon girth; (3) the displacement rule 
suggested Col. Bucknill, and several other proposals, 
while the rule originally proposed by Mr. G. F. Flemmich 
and Mr. Benzon, and subsequently advocated by Mr. R. E. 
Froude. in a letter to the Field of Aug. 11, with certain 
restrictions and modifications, has been adopted. 

In our comments upon this rating rule in August last 
we said that our only regret was that Mr. Froude had 
not extended his remarks to the large classes as well as 


the small, and we are very glad that the has taken 
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this view atid made the proposed new rule applicable to 
all classes. The introduction of four times the difference 
between skin girth and chain girth will probably produce 
a wholesome and fairly full sectioned boat, whue the ex- 
treme bulb keeled type, no matter whether they are deep 
finned boats like Norman, or shallow finned boats after the 
fashion of Sakuntala, will be very heavily taxed. A 52- 
footer like Samphire, and a 65-footer such as Kommo- 
dore, will be practically struck off the rolls, while all the 
fine sectioned ‘forties,’ with poor accommodation and 
insufficient headroom, will suffer in proportion. At shal- 
law drafts the rule becomes aetax upon draft, and as 
such it is not desirable; but what may be called the un- 
desirable area is prohibited by the restriction which pro- 
vides that the draft will be taken as not less than half 
the beam. This means that, supposing a yacht has 13ft. 
beam and her draft is only 5ft. 6in., then, for the purposes 
of the rule, when measuring the chain and skin girths, 
the measurements will be taken to a point 6ft. 6in. below 
the L.W.L. In the area of drafts deeper than 0.5 beam the 
rule is but a moderate tax upon draft, and, from the 
tendency of vessels to run into excessive depth of keel 
under rules that do not tax draft at all, it is apparent that 
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no ill effects will be felt on this score. The tendency of 
this rule should be to encourage a yacht like an enlarged 
Bona in the big class, a Queen Mab in the 65-footers, a 
Penitent in the 52ft. class. While the fastest 36-footer 
would probably be a boat of Forella’s type, it is possible, 
however, that a yacht with a much fuller section would 
prevail. We do not attach much importance to the sug- 
gestion to limit the overhangs at either end to 3o per 
cent. of the L.W.L., because so soon as the fuller mid- 
ship section appears overhangs will of necessity disappear. 
It is impossible to make use of an objectionabie overhang 
in a, boat with a deep body amidships. We mvan by an 
objectionable overhang one that makes an abnormally 
fine angle with the L.W.L. It is satisfactory to note that 
the question raised by the owner of Bona in the Field of 
Sept. 29, namely, the allowance between cutters and 
yawls, has been dealt with in a manner that may give some 
encouragement to cutters about 90 rating. ‘he following 
table shows the working of the clause relating to the 
yawl’s allowance in its revised form: 


Present Proposed 
allow- allow- 


On a 50-mile coursez ance v.¥Z, ance 0,94, 
M.S. M.S. 

A cutter of 100 rating allows a yawl of 100..14 18..11 23 
A cutter of 100 rating allows a yawl of 95..19 37..17 33 
A cutter of 100 rating allows a yawl of yO. .24 36..22 39 
A cutter of 95 rating allows a yawl of 100.. 4 33.. I 36 
A cutter of 95 rating allows a yawl of 95.. 9 52.. 7 42 
A cutter of 95 rating allows a yawl of 90..14 41..12 44 
A yawl of 100 rating allows a cutter of 90.. 2 20.. 5 25 


A yawl of 100 rating allows a cutter of 85.. 8 55..10 50 
We append the ofticial document forwarded to us by 
the. Yacht Kacing Association. 
Report of the Rating. Kule Committee—Adopted by 
the council Oct. 24, 1900—1o H. K. of. tne president 
and council of the Yacht Racing Association: 

(The committee appointed consisted ot the members 
of the council, assisted by the navai architects whose 
names were recorded in the Field of Oct. 20.) 

‘Lhe committee have held several meetings, and on two 
occasions all the yacht designers attendea. After fully 
considering the numerous proposals that had been sub- 
mitted, the committee, witn the unanimous concurrence 
of the yacht designers, decided to recommend the follow- 
ing rule: aed) 

L+B+070G ¢4d+00 VS A, 
eek 

L = Length on L.W.L. measured as at present. B= 
Beam extreme as at present. G = Chain girth taken at 
the same station. d = Uitterence between cnain girth and 
skin girth taken as at present. S.A. = Sail area measured 
as at present. ‘ 

‘That the classes remain as in the present rule. In 
taking the girth measurements the present provisions as 
to hoilows 1n profile, etc., are to hold. ‘Lhe draft will be 
taken as not less than half the beam. 

That if the overhangs at either end exceed 30 per cent. 
of the L.W.L., the excess shall be added to the L.W.L. 
measurement. ‘hat existing boats be exempt from this 
provision for the years 1901 and 1902. 

That in the first clause in the appendix the rating of 
yawls be reckoned for time allowance as 0.94 of their 
actual rating, instead of 0.92, as at present. 

That the ninth clause in the appendix«shall be worded 
to apply to yachts built prior to the passing of the new 
rule, with the proviso that this clause shall be limited, to 
the years 1901 and 1902.—On behalf of the rating rule 
committee, A. MANNING, Vice-Pres., 

B. HEcKSTALL-SMITH, Sec’y. 

The council recommend that the new rating rule should 
be in force for five years. 


-,= Linear rating. 


Mr. Chester W. Chapin is having an auxiliary pole- 
mast schooner built at the yard of Mr. Lewis Nixon, 
Elizabethport, N. J., from designs by Messrs, Cary Smith 
& Barbey. The yacht is of steel, 82ft. over all, 60 ft. 
waterline, 19ft. beam and 3ft. gin. draft. The same 
designers have closed a contract for another schooner 
with C. & R. Poillon, of South Brooklyn. This yacht 
will also be an auxiliary; she is 94ft. over all, 68ft. on 
the waterline, 20ft. 4in. beam. and 1oft. draft, 
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The Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound. 


THe November general meeting of the Yacht Racing 
Association of Long Island Sound was held at the 
Yachtsmen’s Club, 47 West Forty-third street, New York 
city, on Nov. 8, to discuss several amendments to the 
racing rules suggested by the Executive Committee. 

Of the several amendments submitted, that of abolish- 
ing time allowance, excepting in the first classes of 
schooners, sloops and yawls, brought forth a heated dis- 
cussion. Mr. Frank B. Jones, who was among those 
members who wished to see time allowance abolished, 
said he believed that it would be better to begin a new 
century with cleaner and better racing in*the smaller 
classes, and that the abolition of time allowance would 
bring about this result, and that the out-built boats could 
be better taken care of by a system of handicapping, the 
old boats seldom winning a race and often hindering the 
modern boats under the present system. Mr. Seward 
was in favor of retaining time allowance until a satisfac- 
tory system of handicapping could be organized, for he 
was of the opinion that the old boats were entitled to some 
consideration. It was finally decided to put the amend- 
ment before the members for a vote, and when it was 
found out that several members were absent and their 
colleagues did not have the proxies made necessary by the 
rules of the Association, it was decided to allow this 
amendment to go over until the March meeting of the 
council. 

The amendments that were adopted without opposition 
are as follows: 

In the measurement of the sail area of yawls, to meas- 
ure the base line without regard to main topmast or mast- 
head and gaff. 

To abolish the requirement that metal plates be affixed 
as permanent marks at the ends of the load waterline, 

To provide that official certificates of measurement 
shall be shown to the race committee when so requested. 

To abolish the special allowance for schooners, yawls 
and catboats in mixed rig races. 


To allow yawls to sail in the relative sloop classes at’ 


option of owners, if alone. | 
To allow raceahouts to sail in the 25ft. class of ‘cabin 
sloops at option of owners. : 


To limit the number of professionals in the crews to. 


four in the 43ft. classes, three in the 36ft. classes.ainid two 
in the 30ft. classes. : 


To allow the removal of doors, provided they are kept. 


on board. 


To provide as a signal for shortening course -a red 
ball hoisted under flag B. 


‘- 


- had the right to take in ballast until 
-yacht became ‘equal in length to that. of the longest of 


bi 


FOREST AND_ STREAM, 


MINNESOTA. 


To provide that the spinaker boom shall be carried on 
the mast when in use. 

To revise the tables of scantling restrictions and sim- 
plify the general specifications. 

To introduce in the definition and limitations of the 
raceabout class the cabin restrictions of the 21ft. load 
waterline class of knockabouts of 1899. 

As there were some changes to be made in the re- 
strictions of the raceabout class at this meeting, several 
of the owners of these boats were present. Among those 
who attended the meeting were: Chairman C. T. Pierce 
and Sec’y Charles P. Tower, of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Yacht Racing Association; Clinton H. Crane, 
Allen Whitman and H. M. Crane, Seawanhaka Cor- 
inthian Y. C.; Edward M. McLellan and C. D. Mower, 
Manhasset Bay Y. C.; F. M. Hoyt, Stamford Y. C.; T. 
H. Macdonald, Bridgeport Y. C.; O. H. Chellborg and 
Harry Stevenson, Knickerbocker Y. C.; Ward Dixon, 
Hempstead Harbor Y. C.; F. S. Sullivan, Harlem Y. C.; 
Frank Bowne Jones and C. F. aa, Indian Harbor Y. 
C.; J. D. Sparkman, New Rochelle Y. C.; H. C. Ward, 
Huguenot Y. C.; M. R. Durham and W. H. Childs, 
Pequot Association; E. C. Seward, Sachem’s Head Y. C.; 
C. E. Silkworth, Sea Cliff Y. C.; Charles Lane Poor, 
oe Island Y. C., and H. H. Gordon, Huntington 


The Ballasting of the 70-Footers. 


Tue Yachtifig Wotld Sf-NoW"'l, which we have just 
received, comments further on the ballasting of Rainbow 
and publishes the two following letters from Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, one to Mr. H. B. Duryea and the other to 
Capt. Parker. 





Metropolitan Club, Oct. 5—My Dear Duryea: I am 
in receipt of your letter of the 29th ult., which came to me 
as a very ‘great.surprise. 

You say that you have found that ballast was added 
to Rainbow during the past season, and you assume that 
Capt. Parker put it on board without my knowledge. I 
desire to.acquit Capt. Parker of all blame in the matter 
anid. to. say that extra ballast Qvas put on board by my 
order, and I wish to assume the responsibility. — 

It was my_ und of the special agree- 
ment entered into by the owners of the 70-footers that I 
the waterline of my 


the four yachts. As soon as I signed the agreement I 
sént it to you and did not keep a copy of it, and had 









not seen it again until after receiving your letter, when I 
obtained a copy of it from one of the other owners. 

As Mineola and Virginia were considerably longer on 
the waterline than Rainbow, I added ballast for the pur- 
pose of making her waterline equal to theirs, but for ne 
other purpose. 

It never occurred to me that it was necessary for me 
to give notice of this increase in ballast or-to request a 
remeasurement. I find now, however, much to my sur- 
prise, that in this I was mistaken, and I therefore wish to 
express my deepest regret at having committed this 
error. I am sincerely sorry that I should have been 
guilty of such a blunder, and I wish to say that I was 
entirely wrong. 

Of course, under these circumstances, I shall return 
all prizes won by Rainbow during the season, and shall 
at once notify the other owners of these facts. I shall also 
write to the various committees in charge of the races 
which I have sailed and inform them of my error. I beg 
to thank you for having called my attention to the mat- 
ter. Yours very truly, 


C. VANDERBILT. 





New York, Oct. 12.—Capt. George Parker: Sir—A 
communication from Mr. Duryea, one of the owners of 
Yankee. was published in the New York papers last 
Monday, in which Mr. Duryea set forth a copy of a letter 
which he had addressed to me. He did not, however. 
publish my reply. I inclose a copy of this communication. 

I think it is only fair to you that you should be informed 
of the fact that I answered Mr. Duryea’s letter to me by 
saying that I acquitted you of all blame in the matter; 
that the extra ballast was put on board Rainbow by my 
order and that I wished to assume the: re -nsibility 
myself, and to this end I inclose you a c~"y of my letter 
to Mr. Duryea, of which you are at liberty to make such 
use as you please. Yours truly, 


No official announcement has yet been made by the 
N. Y. Y. C. of the names of the men who will compose 
the syndicate for the new boat. That the dicate has 
been fe-med and all necessary money subscri there is 
no dcubt,.and the delay in making a formal announce- 
ment as to the identity of the men is a reasonable one, 
considering the great task on hand for the selection of the 
best possible manager and skipper for the new boat. That 
the cp will be ably and safely defended there is no 
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1900.—Designed and built for F. M. Douglas and Cass Gilbert by Gus Amundson, White Bear Lake. 
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doubt, but it is a mater of great delicacy to decide on 
the man who is best fitted in every particular to have 
charge of the defender, particularly when there are sev- 
eral excellent men in the field who are available. At 
present writing it looks as if Mr. Morgan would head the 
syndicate, with Mr. August Belmont as his right hand 
man, and Mr. E. A. Willard as manager and skipper of 
the boat. There is a persistent rumor that Capt. Wringe 
is to act as sailing master. This hardly seems credible, 
because the placing of an English skipper on an American 
Cup defender would raise such a storm of criticism that 
it would necessitate his removal, even though he would 
act only as Mr. Willard’s advisor. Mr. Willard has 
done. little yachting since he had charge of Vigilant in 
the trial races against Defender in 1895, although he sailed 
on Mineola with Mr. Belmont several times during the 
past season. He is a good yachtsman and his selection 
would meet with general approval. Mr. Herman B. 
Duryea. and Mr. Wm. B. Duncan, Jr., have been sug- 
gested as good men to assume the responsibility, and as 
they.are both very popular and have had extensive ex- 
perience-in sailing these big boats, the selection of either 
one would meet perhaps with even more general satisfac- 
tion. Now that Mr. C. Oliver Iselin has consented to 
take charge of Columbia during the trial races, he will 
in all probability act as an advisor in the sailing of the 
defender. In. view of the satisfactory outcome of the Cup 
races since they have been in the hands of the N. Y. Y. C. 
perhaps it would be well to withhold criticism of the action 
on the part of those men who are in charge of the de- 
fense of the Cup. 


The Payne Law Again. 


ALTHOUGH a number of steam and sailing yachts, some 
of large size, have been brought into American waters 
by American owners within the past two seasons, nothing 
has been done to disturb them or to enforce the law 
originally known as the Payne bill. It seems from the 
following, in the Sun, that the United States is now 
in chase of poor old Lady Evelyn, the little schooner 
imported by the late Sir Roderick Cameron nearly ten 
years ago. Just why this boat, imported long before the 
law was passed, should be picked out, after being so 
long undisturbed, in preference to some of the more 
prominent ones recently imported in defiance of the law, is 
something which we are unable to understand. 

The Treasury Department at Washington has just 
notified the Collector of Customs of the law regulating 
foreign-built yachts in these waters. The matter was 
brought up through the sale of the yacht Lady Evelyn 
to David Dunlop, Jr., by Major J. Fred Ackerman last 
month. The Lady Evelyn was brought to this country 
by the late Sir Roderick Cameron, and in 1892 was 
purchased by A. E. Tower. of Poughkeepsie, who in turn 
sold the boat to Major Ackerman. The yacht is not en- 
rolled in any regularly organized yacht club of a foreign 
nation. The Treasury Department rules that she ‘must 
be entered and cleared at each port under the laws gov- 
erning vessels not of the United States, must on entry 
from a foreign port pay an alien tax of 50 cents a ton, a 
tonnage tax of 6 cents or 3 cents per ton according to 
the port from which the yacht is entered, and comply 
with all the laws regulating the entry and clearance of 
vessels. It is also ruled that as she is owned by a citizen 
of the United States she does not have the privilege ex- 
tended to foreign yachts of entering or leaving port with- 
out clearing at the Custom House or paying tonnage 
tax. 


Model Yachting. 

THE members of the New York Model Y. C. held a 
series of races off Steinway on Nov. 6. The Sirdar won 
the special race for the Smythe prize. There were three 
starters. The Ripple won the race for second class 
sloops. 

Off the club house of the American Model Y. C., South 
Brooklyn, there were races in the afternoon. Meta won 
for schooners, Ella for third class sloops, and Wasp for 
second class sloops, 

The Wave Crest Model Y. C. held its last regatta of 
the season off Bay Ridge. The Nellie C. G. won for 
second class sloops in two heats, Tam O’Shanter for 
third class and Nanska for first class sloops. 

The Brooklyn Model Y..C. held its last events of the 
season on the lake near the Reservoir at Prospect Park, 
and though some of the craft will remain in commission, 
Nov. 6 closed the season for all practical purposes by 
the club members until next spring. 


White Bear Trophy Winners. 
Cu1<aco, Ill., Nov. 3—Keewaydin, owned by Messrs. H. 
A. Merrill and Geo. Ring, has been awarded the Gotzian 
cup of the White Bear Y. C. of St. Paul, emblematic of 
the open class championship of the’ season. This trophy 


was won last year by H. Van Vleck. Jennie R., owned 
by Mr. Geo. W. Rodenburg, wins the Dellwood cup. 
H 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


At the Herreshoff yard, Shark, 46-footer, hauled out in 
the north shop, had the greater number of her outside 
planks stripped off both above and below the waterline. 
The steel plates are now being fitted to her underbody 
in the same style as the Yankee’s plates. 

Nothing has been done to the sloops at Walker’s Cove 
that were badly burned in a fire two weeks ago. The 
whole forebody of the 35-footer Effort is blackened and 
charred. The sloop Sirocco, lying beside her, is in still 
worse shape, as her deck and top of cabin trunk have been 
badly eaten by the flames. Another boat in the same yard, 
Evelyn, a yawl owned by Perkins Bros., is burned to the 
timbers in places. She is offered for sale. Both J. B. 
and Nat Herreshoff evidently think that a firebug is at 
work, as, since the fire at Walker’s Cove, two watchmen 
or policemen have been engaged to examine their premises 
and their residences at intervals during the night to see 
that no mischief is being wrought. 

In the Walker’s Cove yard the designer’s steam yacht 
Squib was hauled out for the winter a few days ago. The 
sloop ye Spalpeen, owned by R. M. Riddle, was laid up 
there Wednesday. Other craft laid up there recently are 
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the freak San Toy, owned by Charles F. Herreshoff, 2d, 
and the Opossum, same owner. ; . 
The past week Edward I. Brownell sold his sloop yacht 
Adele to Joseph Shaw, and Charles S. Wheelwright sold 
his sloop yacht Aurora to Edward I. Brownell.—Boston 
Herald. 
nae 


In the heavy gale on Friday last Rainbow, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt’s 70-footer, broke from her moorings and 
went ashore off the Herreshoff shops at Bristol. She 
was hauled off later and found not to be seriously 
damaged. 

nue 


The Roberts Safety Water Tube Boiler Company is 
building a 400-horse-power boiler for the stéam yacht 
Admiral, two boilers of 500-horse-power each for the 
Craig Shipbuilding Company, of Toledo, also their eighth 
boiler for the U. S. Revenue cutter service. 


Ren 


Dr. Willett Kidd, of Newburg, N. Y., has sold the ice 
yacht Snowdrift to parties in Maine. She will be used 
on a lake near Augusta, Me. 


RRR 


Mr. Frank T. Morrill has purchased the steam yacht 
Privateer (formerly Buccaneer). She is lying in Tebo’s 


basin, 
Rae 


Jatnes M. Bayles & Sons, of Port Jefferson, N. Y., are 
building a 130ft. steam yacht for Miss A. W. Thayer, of 
Roslyn, L. I. 

Rae 


Capt. Charles Holmes, who was in charge of the yacht 
Idler, which foundered on July 7, was indicted for man- 
slaughter by the federal grand jury in Cleveland on Oct. 
12. Holmes is charged with criminal carelessness in 
handling the yacht. Idler was owned by John and James 
Corrigan. Six members of the Corrigan family were 
drowned when the boat foundered in a squall. 


The schooner yacht Montauk, owned by Mr. William 
C. Langley, is on the ways at Poillon’s yard, South 
Brooklyn, and will be given outside lead and a thorough 
overhauling under the supervision of her designer, Capt. 
Philip Ellsworth. 

RRe 


The sloop yacht Truant, with Mr. F. L. Haines and 
wife on board, arrived at Beaufort, N. C., on Thursday 
last from New York. 

Ree 


The catboat Baby was destroyed by fire at Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J., on Oct. 31. Baby was owned by W. L. 
Bass, of Brooklyn, and was valued at $1,000. She was 
partly insured. Changa, another catboat, was also de- 
stroyed. Both boats were in their winter quarters at 
Locust Point. 

Ree 


Mr. Samuel H. Vandergrift, of Pittsburg, Pa., has 
placed an order with the Gas Engine and Power Com- 
pany and Seabury & Company for a. steam a Ssit. 
long, to be used on the St. Lawrence River. She will. be 
named Cherokee. There will be a mahogany deck house 
forward, which will be used as a dining room; a dumb- 
waiter will connect with the galley below. The crew’s 
quarters are forward. Aft of the machinery space come 
the owner’s quarters, which consist of two staterooms, 
toilet room and saloon. The machinery consists of a 
Seabury triple expansion engine, with cylinders 7in., 
11%in. and 17%in. by a stroke of 10in. team will be 
furnished by a safety water tube boiler. She will be fur- 
nished with an electric light plant and a search light. A 
15ft. naphtha launch and a cutter will be carried on the 
davits. A speed of fourteen miles an hour has been 
guaranteed. 

Ree 


The yawl Wonder, now Dragoon II., owned by Mr. 
F. M. Freeman, left New York on Nov. 1 for a cruise 
around the Island of Cuba. Mr. T. Webber, the designer 
and builder ef Drageon II., will accompany Mr. Free- 
man during part of the trip. 

Rene 


Mr. Charles G. Davis has gotten out the plans for an 
auxiliary yawl for Mr. Eugene Lentilhon. She is 35ft. 


long on the waterline, 55ft. long over all, 11ft. 8in. beam 
and 3ft. draft. 
Ren 


The steam yacht Aquilo has been sold by Mr. W. P. 


Eno, through the agency of A. J. McIntosh, to Mr. 
Samuel L. Jarvis. 
RRR 


The yawl Natka was reported at St. Louis a few days 
ago. She is on her way from New York to New 
Orleans. . 

RRR 


The auxiliary yacht Utowana, N. Y. Y. C., Mr. Allison 
V. Armor, arrived at New London last Saturday from 
Bermuda... She has been cruising abroad for seven 
months or more. The yacht entered at the Custom House 
and left about noon for Erie Basin, New York, to go 
into winter quarters. Utowana had a rough passage. 
She came into port with her foretopmast housed. 


Mr. Henry B. Anderson, of this city, a member of th 

N. Y. Y. C., has purchased the steamer City of Quincy, 
and during the winter will have her converted into a 
houseboat. The City of Quincy is 86.4ft. long, 23.3ft. 
beam and 7.7ft. deep. She registers 111 tons gross and 
68 tons net. She was built in 1894, at Braintree, Mass., 
and formerly hailed from Boston. The Quincy will make 

* an ideal houseboat, it is said, and when her alterations 
and refittings are completed will be used on Long Island 


Sound. 
Rar 


Mr. Eugene Higgins’ steam yacht, Varuna, N. Y. Y. C., 
will leave port on Wednesday, Nov. 14, at 8 o'clock in 
the morning for another cruise in foreign waters. The 
yacht will call at Bermuda, Madeira and Gibraltar, and 


then make an extended Mediterranean trip. 


The yawl-rigged yacht Adele, Capt. C. E. Mille, from 
New York for Port Cortez, put in to Charleston, S. C., on 
the night of the 5th after having made very bad weather 
down the coast. The Adele is 72ft. over all, 61ft. 6in. on 
the waterline, 18ft. gin. beam, 7ft. 6in. draft and of 38.73 
tons gross. For four days the Adele was out in the worst 
weather of the season. She lost some of her gear, had 
two boats smashed and was washed from stem to stern 
by the seas half of the time. Capt, Mille declares, how- 
ever, that she behaved splendidly through it all. The 
yacht was recently bought by J. C. Welch. of Port Cortez, 
from a member of the Yonkers Corinthian Y. C., for a 
pleasure craft. Mr. H. C. Gifford, of New York, is on 
board, bound for Honduras, to make extensive invest- 
ments in rubber. The Adele was built by Mather & 
Wood, of Port Jefferson, N. Y., in 1891. She was 
lengthened in 1896, and then changed from sloop to 


yawl rig. 
ReREen 


Harrison B. Moore, of the New York Y. C., has sold 
his swift steam yacht Marietta to R. T. Wainwright. of 
Philadelphia, who was elected to membership in the New 
York Y. C. at its recent general meeting. It was also re- 
ported that Mr. Moore has purchased the British-built 
steam yacht Zara to replace the Marietta. Both the Zara 
and the Marietta are at present out of commission. 


Isaac E. Emerson, of Baltimore, a member of the 
New York Y. C., has sold his steam yacht Nydia to F. J. 
Lisman, of this city, and has purchased Mrs. A. S. Van 
Wickle’s steam yacht Marjorie. Both yachts are now 


out of commission and berthed for the winter at South 
Brooklyn. 





The October Woodcraft. 


Tue October number of the Game Laws in Brief and Woodcraft 
Magazine contains the game and fish laws of the United States 
and Canada. The Woodcraft part has this capital list of con- 
tents: 

GRAN’THER HILL’S PA’TRIDGE. By Rowland E. Robinson. 

IN THE FOREST. 

THE OLD CANOE. 

THE RESCUE OF MR. HUNDLEY. | 

KELLUP’S ANNUAL. Py Jemeron Scribb. 

DEACON THROPE’S PIGEONS. 

ANY LETTERS FOR ME? By H. P. Ufford. 

JEHOSSEE ISLAND. By Olive F. Gunby, 

ER HUNTERS. 

AT CLOSE QUARTERS: The Hon, S., the Plover and the Bull; 
A Nova Scotia Bear; The Panther’s Scream; A_Time with a 
Florida Alligator; The Owl’s Swoop; The Dog Climbed. 

THE DOG AND THE TURKEY. B fobs Femee Audubon, 

SENATOR VEST’S SUNDAY PIGEON SHOOT. 

AUSTRALIAN ROUGH-RIDERS. By R. 


Grapshooting. 


Leading dealers in 
columns continuously 


Boldrewood. 








ye supplies have advertised in our 
or a quarter-century. 





If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Nov. 14-16.—Springfield, Ill.—Two-day target tournament of the 
Illinois Gun Club; open to all. Chas. T. Stickle, Sec’y. 

_Nov. 23.—Hackensack Sridor and Rutherford Road, N. J.— 
Under auspices of the Moonachie Gun Club; three-men team race; 
20 live birds per man; 29yds._ Members of any organized gun club 
in the U. S. are eligible. Commences at 2 P. Sweepstake 
shooting commences at 10 A. M. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier and 
Dr. A. A. Webber, managers. 

Nov. 27.—Toledo, O.—East End Gun Club’s merchandise shoot. 

Nov. 29.—Milwaukee, Wis.—South Side Gun Club's tournament. 
A, Pp. Gropper, Sec’y. 


ov. 29.—Newark, N. J.—Thanksgiving Day sfioot of the 
Forester Gun Club; live 


irds and targets. John J. Fleming, 
Sec’y. 


Nov. 29.—Sing Sing, N. Y.—Thanksgiving Day shoot of the 
Ossining Gun Club; live birds and targets, 


Nov. 30.-Dec. 1—Omaha, Neb.—Kansas City-Omaha ten-men 
team race, 50 birds per man. 
Dec. 5-7.—Galt, nt.—First annual shoot of the Newlands’ 


Shooting Association; 
Andrew Newlands, Sec 4 
Dec. 11-14.—Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Annual live- 
bird tournament. John Watson, M 
Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun 
day afternoon. 
hicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s trophy shoots, second and 
fourth Saturdays of each month; live-bird shoots every Saturday. 
Grounds, West Monttroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 


1901. 


Jan. 15-18—Hamilton, Ont.—Hamilton Gun Club’s eleventh 
annual tournament; live birds and targets; open to all. ; 
Graham, Sec’y. 

April 16-18.—Leavenworth, Kan.—Annual 
Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association. 

May 7-10.—Tournament of the New Jersey State Sportsmen’s 
Association. C. W. peneeen Sec’y. 

June 5-7.—Circleville, O.—Under auspices of the Pickaway Rod 


and Gun Club, annual tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Nov. 7, 14, 21, 28.—Interstate Park.—Live-bird championship; 
25 birds; handicaps 25 to 33yds.; $10 entrance, birds extra; sweep 
oogonal open to all; money instead of trophy. 

ov. 
open to all. 


Nov. 19.—Interstate Park.—Dupont championship cup shoot be- 
tween Messrs. R. A. Welch, holder, and T. WW: Morfey, challenger, 
at 100 live birds each, commencing at 1 o’clock. Sweeps before an 
after the race, 

Nov. 22.—Interstate Park.—Medicus Gun Club’s live-bird shoot; 
open to all. ‘ 

Nov. 27.—Interstate Park.—Medicus Gun Club’s live-bird shoot; 
open to all. 

Dec. 5.—Shoot-off of the winners of the November events, with 
$20 in gold to the winner. 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 

Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1902; handicap; 
25 live birds; $5 entrance. First contest took une 20, 1900. 

Interstate Park. L. I.—Fountain Gun Club’s lar monthly 
shoots, the third Thursday of October, November ont December. 

Interstate Park, Queens.—Weekly shoot of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club—Saturdays. 

1901 


April 1-5.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I, N. Y.—The Inter- 
state Association’s ninth annual Grand American icap Tour- 
nament at = birds. Pet Lt oa 

une —.—lInterstate . L. L—Forty-third ann coeameent 
of the New York State Association for thy protection of and 


targets and live birds; added money. 


rT. 
Club, target shoot every Satur- 


tournament of the 


shoots or private 


16.—Interstate Park.—Medicus Gun Giub’s target shoot; 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided uniess otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Briad- 
way, New York, ra 





The daily press recounts a_ most grievous accident which befell 
the famous trap shot, Mr. H, Yale Dolan, of Philadelphia, on 
Monday of this week: “Robert Toland brought the news to Phil- 
adelphia that H. Yale Dolan, the son of Thomas Dolan, of the 
Didener-Dolan-Elkins street car syndicate, had been accidentally 
shot and seriously injured by his brother Clarence while they 
were hunting on a marsh of the Chesepeake Bay, close to Havre 
de Grace, Md. The two brothers had separated, and both were 
shooting behind blinds. Clarence was the first to start a bird, and 
as he whirled around to shoot at it his brother came into range. 
Owing to the blind, Yale Dolan was not in sight of his brother, 
and Clarence did not know of his presence until Yale shouted 
that he had been hit. Then Clarence found that some of the shot 
had hit his brother in the breast and had passed close to the 
heart. It was seen at once that Mr. Dolan was seriously injured, 
and every care was given to him until physicians, who were 
hastily summoned, arrived. They ordered that Mr. Dolan be car- 
ried to Havre de Grace as quietly as possible. A vehicle was ob- 
tained, and he was removed to a hotel. There the physicians 
made a closer examination of the wounds, and finally said that 
while Mr. Dolan was seriously injured the wounds were not 
necessarily mortal. They advised against removing Mr. Dolan 
to his Philadelphia home, as they thought that the strain of 
traveling would be too much for him.” 


The exceedingly sound and interesting communication by 
“Gaucho,” published elsewhere in our trap columns, is worthy of 
the careful perusal and the remembrance of all trapshooters, as 
well as of all who can appreciate good common sense. There are 
some shooters who would benefit by reading it daily for a month 
or two, and some, whose memory is bad, would benefit by reading 
it monthly for an indefinite time—that is to say, in respect to the 
men who forget in one month that they had been severely drubbed 
in shooting competition the month before—so that they may have 
glimmerings of freedom from the thralls of suckerdom. 


On last Saturday, on the grounds of the South Side Gun Club, 
Newark, N. J., in the contest for the E C cup, emblematic of the 
championship of New Jersey, Mr. F. E. Sinnock, the holder for 
some time past, was defeated by Mr. George H. Piercy, of Jerse 
City. The result on the 50 targets was a tie, each scoring 43. 
In the shoot-off at 10 targets, Piercy broke 9, Sinnock 8 Mr. 
C. W. Feigenspan challenged the winner, and his challenge was 
promptly accepted. The contest will take place on the grounds of 
the st Side Gun Club, and although the date is not definitely 
fixed upon, it will probably be on the day of the December target 
shoot of the East Side Gun Club. 


In the Election Day shoot of the Carteret Gun Club, Garden 
City, L. L., Nov. 6, the November cug® was won by the crack 
shot Mr> L. T. Duryea, from a field of — contestants, killing 
7 birds straight in the main event, with Messrs. J. W. Masury, 

Money and I. E. Emerson, and in the shoot-off, miss-and- 
out, won the cup in the twelfth round. The Election Day cup, at 
10 birds, 30yds. rise, was won by Mr. R. A. Welch, who shot out 
Messrs, Masury and Duryea in the eighth round of the tie. 


The Forester Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., will hold an. open 
Thanksgiving Day shoot, live birds in the morning, targets in 
the afternoon. Mr. John J. Fleming, of 21 Waverly avenue, is the 
secretary. Lunch will be served on the grounds. Shells will be 
on hand for the accommodation of those who wish for them. 
The competition will commence at 9 o’clock. 


A ten-men team race at 5@ birds per man has been arranged 
between Omaha and Kansas City, to take place at Omaha, Neb., 
on Nov. 30 and Dec. 1. This will be the third of these intercity 
team races, and of the two preceding contests, each has a win 
to its credit. There will be sweepstake shooting on Nov. 29 at 
Omaha. e . 


Capt. A. W. Money, of the American E C & Schultze Gun- 

wder Co., returned from England last week, looking much 
improved and invigorated from the effects of his trip abroad. 
There is likely to be more activity in shooting matters about 
New York from this time forward. 


Capt. Arthur W. du Bray, of Parker Brothers, was in New York 
on Monday of this week. He has covered an immensity of terri- 
tory during the past few months in the interests of his company. 
In a few days, after a visit at the home office, he starts on a 
trip in the South. 


The last of the Schortemeier-Webber team contests takes place 
at John Hen Outwater’s grounds, Rutherford road and Hacken- 
sack River bridge, N Nov. 23. Sweepstakes at 8 birds, en- 
trance $3, birds extra, to commence at 10 o’clock. 
at 2 o'clock. ® 


In the six-men team match, 50 targets per man, in the inter- 
collegiate trap contest between Princeton and the University of 
Pennsylvania, the former won by a score of 200 to 188. The con- 
test togk place on the grounds of the Clearview Gun Club, Darby, 


a The return match will take place on a date to be fixed upon 
ater. 
¥ 


Mr. E. Hough, in “Western Traps,” mentions the gratifying 
fact that the Hon. Tom Marshall, the fear of all aspirants to 
Grand American Handicap honors, and the esteemed of all shooters 
or unshooters, has nearly recovered from his recent injury. 


Team shoot 


The secretary of the Newlands Shooting Association, Galt, 
Ontario, announces that the first annual shoot of his organization 


will take place on Dec. 6 and 7. The programme is now ready for 
distribution. 
we 


Dec, 4 to 7 is the time fixed upon for the Galesburg tournament, 
and of the four days three will be devoted to contests at target 
events, and the fourth at live birds. 


In the second contest for the Crescent Athletic Club’s November 
cup last Saturday, Capt. J. N. Borland made the highest score, 47 
out of a possible 530. 

» 


The Brooklyn Gun Club held a holiday shoot on Election Day, at 
which the manager, Mr. John S. Wright, is credited with making 
the highest average. . 


The second Interstate Park handicap at 25 live birds per man 
takes place on Wednesday of this week, commencing at 1 o'clock. 
Sweeps optional. e 


Mr. Platt Adams, well known to trapshooters, contemplates a 
trip Southward in a few days, to spend the winter months in a 
warmer clime. 

g 


Mr. J. “Pattern” will shoot a match at 50 targets, with Mr. H, S. 


Sellers, standing respectively at 19 and 16yds., at Interstate Park, 
on Dec. 3. 


Bernarp WATERS. 





Peoria Gun Club. 


In the semi-annual contest for the Peoria Gun Club live-bird 
trophy at 10 birds per man, Oct. 29, Whiffin, a new shooter ahd 


ss man, was the only one able to score straight. The 
scores were: Sammis 8, Mills 9, Meidroth 9, Hurley 7, McGusken 
7, Whiffin 10, Grant 6. 


—_——-— = — 4 +. 4¢- 


F. © Rises, 


Nov.'17, 1960.] 
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ON LONG ISLAND. ~ 
At Interstate Park. 


Nov. 8—A match was shot at Interstate Park to-day between 
Messrs. J: A. R. Elliott and J. M. Postans, of Engiand, at 50 
live birds for $50, the former gee § by a score of 47 to 44. The 






match was shot in forty minutes. e score: 
JAR Elliott, W............eseeeeeee 2212221111120222221121210—23 
1111222222222202121221221—24—47 
J M Postans, 30............. manned 2112221122021110201202021—20 
2221222112222222221 202221—24—44 

Other events were as follows: Twenty-five birds, $10, ds. : 

BR A WeleBecccccccccee Gdecdes adp<cashetae 221 

J A_R_ Elliott.......-.seesereeeeeeeeenes 2222222212122) 2222222111225 

tf W_ Morfey.. « « -2212221221122223 25 

Dr Wynn..... asuouneeae 212*22*002*22212201210102—17 

Col is tepeecceerd herb cvenesaeieess -2122121222212221222112122—25 
Miss-and-out, $5, 30yds.: 

RD Dov odiserccneccctsnctctvtmiseité Seteveswse 22111122122111120 

J A R Elliott............. grtavuiastntbauestsanden 221111 

Po: Be cacgesecasancngeecece miaethdhneadavaate 2211122210 

Ce stn atnss <raxnacesikas desciee eednecapes 2212212221122121122 

Dr Wm Wynn...... puameasaeinh aia ktaGuseecn ta gaen 1102221121w 
Lincoln vs. Lockwood, 28yds.: 

SRE Din adietugGensakpettenchesssetginetecuvas ae ey 

Lockwood piivebeselerecebenesenscesed 1022201122120*1—12 





Nov. 7.—The first of the series of Interstate handicaps, the con- 
on of which will be found in “Trap Fixtures,” resulted as 
follows: 


S M Van Allen, 30...... eoecccescoceoeses 222222222222221 222222222225 
John Hopkins, 30....... Odeccccccccscccoes 2222222220212221222222221— 
MN ates sorte veccsnessecese eecececees 21202212 101uz02u202z22222—2) 
Lincoln, 28.......-.+- Conccccceccocececoccs 12202222202222222*2022220—20 
Ramapo, 2B.......cccccccccccccccscocce + + -022221202*210020220021121—17 
Match, 50 birds, $80, 28yds.: x 
EERIE nhécpeccescnndccrs oe eeeeeeeees ol 222212112%12212121001222—22 
12121202*0001022222721201—18—40 
RAMAGO cocccccccescvcccccccscccnce + « -0011001212220222222724)2200—17 
001222102002220201206 1222—16—33 
Ten birds, $5, high guns: 
S M Van Allen, 90.5922529929 10 Lincoln, 28......... 2022220012— 7 
Hopkins, 30....... 2122112210— 9 Ramapo, 28...... +» -222°022020— 7 
BF, MBoccdcovcvesds 2*22122121— 9 


Medicus Gun Club, 


Nov. 6.—The shoot of the Medicus Gun Club at Interstate 
Park was well attended. Among the shooters were some famous 
experts, as will be noted on reference to the scores: 



















10 Birds. Miss-and-out. 
Dr Wo0ds, 28.....cccsseccscesccees 2222222222—10 
Col Martie, Be cvscccccccccccscceccs 2222221122—10 22211222222—11 
Piercy, 30 ....... esevecce + +»12222222*2— 9 22222221112—11 
A RK Elliott, 30... sevscessdaceal*220— 8 20 
Postans, 30.... eeeeeee e0222111120— 8 1212221222*—10 
jm wegyens, 23 + + -22221121**— 8 22220 
Hawes, 28......... « -1212021102— 8 epee 
Lockwood, 28... e jcbecddecs 5 
Chapman, 26... 01211°2000— 5 si... sees * 
Dr Webber, 2. . 10 2222222222211 
FEE ccapekoewepnsenesenevaied 7 ©: 222292992911 
SNES iinccecevscyssccctsavansiastccanss 2208 
Miss-and-out: 
Col Martin, 30....... eeeeneeescodes’ coesdbece 22211222222—11 
Dr Woods, 29 «+ -2022*—3 22222—5 
Piercy, 30..... 02*22—3 11112—45 
ber, 20222—4 
A Doty, 30.. 2%222—5 
Hawes, -11022—4 120224 
Elliott, 31.. 12222—5 2211*—4 
Postans, 30. 11221—5 12212—5 
Martin, 30...... radar 20211—4 
Lockwood, 28......... ose weve 20101—3 
Ten birds, Long Island rules, $5: 
BA R Elliott.....,1111111111—10 Wm. Hopkins......1111111111—10 
Webber.........1111111111—10 A Doty.............1110111110— 8 
Dr Miller..... coves 1110111100— 7 Lockwood ......... 1010000000— 2 
Col Martin......... 0411111111— 9 Dr Woods..........1000001000— 2 
Geo Piercy ........ 0111101110— 7 C M Lincoln......1011111000— 6 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Nov. 10.—The November cup second contest 
was a matter of keen competition at the shoot of the Crescent 
Athletic Club, held to-day. This is a handicap event. The scores 


were: 

Second November cup, # birds, handicap: Capt.” Borland 47, 
Rasmus 46, Dr. Keyes Hopkins 42, Graham 41, McDermott 40, 
Marshall 40, Stake 37, Kenyon 38, Dr. O’Brien 41. 

Other events were as follows: 

Sweepstakes, 10 targets: C. J. McDermott 3, J. C. Faulkner 5, 
Capt. J. N. Borland 4, C. G. Rasmus 4, W. D. Marshall 4, C. 
Kenyon, Jr., 2. 

Sweepstakes, 15 targets: McDermott 10,! Kenyon. 9, Faulkner 9, 
Marshall 8, Dr. O’Brien 8, Capt. Borland 2. 

Sweepstakes, 15 targets: Faulkner, 7, 15; Kenyon, 4, 15; Dr. 
Kaas 6, 15; J. O. Graham, 7, 15; L. -C. Pages. 5, 14; Marshall, 
4, 12; ‘Rasmus, 4, 12; Dr. O’Brien, 2, 9; T. W. Stake, 2, 8. Shoot- 
off, miss-and-out: Dr. Keyes 1 Graham 0, Kenyon 0. Faulkner 0. 

Consolation cup, 26 targets: Capt. Borland, 11, 25; Dr. O’Brien, 
4, 25; Faulkner, 10, 21; Stake, 3, 21; McDermott, 3, 21; Kenyon, 
6, 18; Hopkins, 7, 15; Graham, 10, 16; Dr. Keyes, scratch, 11. 


Carteret Gun Club, 


Garden City, IL, I., Nov. 6.—The Election Day shoot of the 
Carteret Gun Club was distinguished by competition of a high 
order. Of the contests in which the members engaged two were 
for cups, the November cup and the Election Day cup. «In the 
November ag event at birds there were nine entries, $10 
entrance, the famous bandmaster, Philip Sousa, being ne of the 
competitors. This was a Renesene event. Four tied on straight 
scores, and in the miss-and-out Mr. L. T. Duryea shot out his 
competitors, Messrs. H. Money, }: W. Masury and I. E, Emerson 
in ¢ . 10th round. The scores of the November cup contest were 
as follows: 


L T Duryea, 29........ 2212222—7 R A Welch, 30......... 

H Money, 30........... 1222222—7 45% S Remsen, 29...... 

} W Masury, 29....... 2222222—7 Ww ews 
E Emerson, 27...... 2222222—7 J G Smith, 28...... ++ -22220w 

DE, Be vecescicses 20222w 


Shoot-off: L. T. Duryea 12, Harold Money 6, J. W. Masury 6, 
I. E. Emerson 0. Ee 

After that event the members engaged in a 7-bird sweep, and 
Messrs. L. T. Duryea, J. G. Smith, R. A. Welch, Harold Money 
and J. W. Masury tied on 7 straight. In the shoot-off Smith and 
Welch divided with 10 kills each. 

_ The Election Day cup was at 10 birds, $10 entrance, 3yds. rise; 
ties shot off at 3 birds. The scores: 


RK Wali. cesces 222222222210 F W Duryea.......20022222w 
T W Masury...... 722222292210 H Money ...... ++ -22220w 
i T Duryea..... . 222222222210 W A H Stafford....2022000w 
} S S Remsen.....222212220w I E Enmerson..... 

G Smith......... 22202222w P GR) ccossvetes 


Shoot-off: R. A. Welch 8, J. W. Masury 1, L. T. Duryea 6. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


‘Sinc Sinc, Nov. 8—The new grounds of the Ossining Gun 
Club were formally opened to the members on Election Day. 
Several events were shot, but a brisk wind blowing directly across 





the traps materially lessened the possibility of making scores. 
The events were as follows: 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 35 Terese: 10 10 10 10 25 

as! ir m_Carpenter.... aa ae 

W P Haill......... 78.. 82 A Carpenter... ce oe 

= “7 agentes s 5 4 ae Rn a oy Bee 

MI detcdcge OD. oe oe ve Wa Picker - 67 6.. 

Necvecs os Be Bas os aa OE oe 

F Valentine ...... 2 4 6 2.. ab aan co 

Dr E - 76 6..% K McAlpin....... i... 7.. 

J Chadeayne,..... 6 4..4., A Shorwoud.-.-.-. Betas be” Bae 


Handicapping by Distance. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
_ The old adage which says “It is a long lane that has no turn- 
ing” applies most forcibly to the system so long in vogue govern. 
ing target shooting contests, for now at last, after these many 
ears, we are going to have a radical change, and one, let us 
ope, that will increase the number of contestants and insure to 
those competing a fair chance by more nearly equalizing men of 
various degrees in skill. ‘Lhe only wonder now is why handi- 
capping by distance has not been unanimously adopted long ago. 
‘lrue, Mr. John Parker, of Detroit, has at different times devised 
ways and means by which shooting men were put on a more equal 
footing, and some of his schemes were very clever, to say the 
least of them. From one so thoroughly acquainted with the 
multitude of shooters, and so well up in the art himself, one could 
hardly expect otherwise. : 

Then we have had the known trap and angle brigade, as against 
the known trap, unknown angle, expert squads, but it was soon 
made quite apparent that these same experts invariably smashed 
more targets from unknown angles than did the lambs at known 
ones; so that, too, fell off, and soon became obsoiete. : 

It has remained then for the Interstate Association to brin 
forth what is destined to become the recognized handicap, anc 
one that must prove such, be the skill of the contestants never so 
great, for it stands to reason that distance, though lending 
enchantment to the view, certainly magnifies and accumulates, by 
virtue of its length, the number of goose eggs per centum in any 
man’s score. 

The Interstate Association has given most evident and ocular 
proof of its prestige in America in such unmistakable terms—vide 
the Grand American Handicap at pigeons—that no one needs doubt 
as to the outcome of this time-honored system of distance in 
shooting affairs, albeit new when relating to shooting at targets. 

The idea of men whose shooting skill ranges from 75 to 95 per 
cent. competing on an even keel is sublimely absurd; so ridiculous, 
indeed, that one is astounded at its having survived even one 
season’s trial; yet it has been going on for more than twenty 
years, and men who in other games: and sports have always 
recognized the subject of “class” seem to have always ignored this 
most penne factor in toto when target shooting, for they have 
put up dollar for dollar, and stood yard for yard, shooting at an 
equal number of targets with others who were always an 
their superiors, anywhere from 10 to 20 per cent. 

Strange, but nevertheless true, moreover, when we calmly con- 
sider that the only sop graciously tendered the aforesaid lamb 
has invariably been the threadbere and well-worn rejoinder that 
these 95 per cent. men were once 75 per cent, calves themselves! 


easily 





The individual and team scores follow: mt is 

Princeton Team—H. Laughlin 39, J. Spear 39, B. F. Elbert 37, 
McWilliams 21, T. O. Withee 33, R. McMillan 31; total 2v0. , 

Pennsylvania Team—W. R. Baldwin 39, S. F. Weaver 29, J. &. 
Loudon 32, B. Parrish 32, F. M. Law 28, A. R. Adamson 22; 
total 188, . 


. Illinois Gun Club. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Herewith ar€ the scores of the Illinois Gun 
Club’s live-bird challenge trophy event, shot in this Chy svov. » 
Burnside won the cup on a straight score of 25. Craig, Hall and 
England, each of whom scored 24, gave the winner a ward battic 
for possession of the trophy, but Mr. Burnside was m fine torm 
and could not be headed. Our tournament on the 14 and Mth 
promises a good entry list: 











G Bermaide, BDaocerccccsievsccccccvcevcces 2222222222: o 
W FT Craig, D0......cccrcccccccccccccccess 112121111211112 1 
Tramp Irwin, BO......nccccccsesccccceces 1212211022202221u022221.21--20 
jc oo Mees) ne cavhawneccaivs 12112022222229112i12111.2—24 
GT Halll, 90... .ccccccccccccccvceccecee ee sep Dseeeeeeeeaebntae 2—2 
SF Pe Re tiaaieac pes semcesecedeantegs 22111*#210121222 1172*2220-—20 
A -H Bogardus, Jr, 20........ccceceeceees 1121111201210] 111010121-—-19 
Gp: By | Mies wider cccdesecvandesosecces 2121°11*22111022202201221-—20 
F R Richardson, 2........ccccccececsese 2202111112220222111011211-—22 
We I, Tin cs eens dncccdavescydccsaes 111.4111112120111020101211—21 
DP WOU, Ti dccdccéviccsevvccscevscss .22.:0112022212200012221112-——19 


Cuas. T. Sticke, See'y. 


Keystone Shooting League. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The clear, cold weather Saturday afternoon, 
Nov. 10, was conducive to bringing nearly three dozen ‘trapshooter- 
together on the grounds of the Keystone Shooting League, at 
Holmesburg Junction, Pa., and those who did not take part, but 
were on hand to witness the sport, voted it one of the best after- 
noon’s sport seen on these grounds for many a day. 3 

The birds were a high-class lot. The stiff wind which blew 
across the field helped them in their flights materially. The men 
were in fine form, and the scores were high, 

Vandegrift was the winner of the challenge “7, but only after 
a hard race, as Henry, Hobbs and Davis also killed straight at 
10 birds. In _the shoot-off Davis missed his second and Hobbs 
his sixth, Henry and Vandegrift had a hot race, and Henry 
lost his eleventh bird dead out of bounds, while Vandegrift killed. 
The scores 
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AT PETERS CARTRIDGE CO.’"S TOURNAMENT, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


So “learn to shoot and go thou and do likewise” has been ding- 
donged in the ears of the childlike novice, until now he hardly 
dares venture a remonstrance, so sure is he of being sat upon— 
sat upon hard—and rather than flinch, he grins and bears it for 
a time, and then in disgust and despair quits and tries some 
other game where he stands a better chance for his white alley. 
And this Spartan-like advice of “go thou and do likewise” has 
driven into oblivion thousands upon thousands of men willing to 
learn and anxious to excel, so far as relates to target shooting. 

But, oh, my lads, think how long they have stood the gaff! There 
has been but one redeeming feature to the whole affair, and that 
is the inward satisfaction of the lucky chap who has mastered the 
art in being able to slam back to the 7 per centers the “learn 
to shoot,” etc., and with pardonable pride and exultation to 
pat himself on the back oad say, sotto voce, “I used to be a 
sucker myself’’—or meself, according to where the man learned 
to speak his mother tongue. 

Well, we start now on a new era. A man’s skill will place him 
on his own pedestal, be it at 16, 18, 20 or 22yds.; beyond this, very 
few will go, at least not for some time to come, tor there are 
so many good shots now in open competition that the 22yd. 
limit is - to be the jumping-off place until we shall have men 
who, at that distance, are still too formidable. 

At any rate, the novice will feel that he is being protected, for 
if distance is the proper way to handicap men when pigeon shoot- 
ing, it stands to reason it must be even more so when target 
shooting, as all targets are flyers, and none come in, whereas 
many pigeons are incomers, and on these one is better off at 3 
than at 26yds.—obviously so, in fact. 

But now let us be fair to the better shots, for after all fair play 
is the only element that can keep any game alive; so do not let 
us be too magnanimous in overdosing the good shots by being 
too liberal in giving them a greater distance than they merit. 
Don’t jump a man to 22yds. because he has made a few good 
scores. Let the good ones gradually climb the ladder, rung by 
rung, but don’t break their hearts 4 making them stretch too 
many rungs at a stride. Let them win at least as often as the 
poorer shots, for that is nothing more than they deserve, while 
such management will keep all on their mettle, and there is the 
secret and oe of the whole game. 

Of one thing we may be certain: This distance handicap is 
going to develop greater speed and accuracy in shooting than has 
heretofore been attained. It will bring forth a body of men who 
will be masters of the art and will assuredly put the long-distance 
men of America in the foremost rank the worid over. 

Two things will necessarily imperatively follow—greater speed 
in the men, and, if that be possible, greater range and efficiency 
in the guns and loads. It seems hard to realize how the good 
guns of to-day can be gre. and yet that is precisely what we 
thought ten years ago. True, our loads are also better, but even 
with our present loads our old style guns cannot perform with 
the regularity and steadiness of modern ones. So it is quite 
probable that when the limit of speed in the man shal! have been 
attained it will then resolve itself into a trial of guns and loads, as 
to their reaching and oe eae, all of which will surely 
serve to forge American skill, both as to the men and their 
accouterments, still further to the front, placing them both, beyond 
question, the best in the world. GaucuHo, 


Princeton vs. U. of P. 


Tue first of the series of intercollegiate team shoots between 
Princeton and the University of Pennsylvania was held on the 
grounds of the Clearview Gun Club at Darby, Pa., Saturday 
morning, Nov. 10. A strong wind blew hard across the field, the 
bluerocks were high, fast and eccentric, and it was hard for the 
shooters to é the wind and gauge, so none of the men shot in 
their usual form. 

The match was the first half of a team match that is to be shot 
for a silver cup. The return match will take place at Princeton 
at a date to be agreed upon. The terms of the shoot are six 
men to a team, 50 ets per man, l6yds. rise, at unknown angles, 

The shooting was close all through, but Princeton's team finally 
beat the Penn team by 12 points, the scores being 200 lor Primec. 
ton and 188 for Penn. 


Challenge cup shoot, shot for semi-monthly; 10 birds, 30yds. rise: 
222*22122*— 8 9 Z 












McCoy ..... ° a Davis 2122212212—10 

Fitzgerald -2021122212— 9 Darb = -2022122210— 8 
-1111121111—10 Vande rift 1112122111—10 
1222222222—10 O K § 2110121 





°212922001122— 8 Smith .... "22120202**— 6 


-12001*1100— 5 Van Loon .,....... 1221*11222— 9 

Shoot-off for ties, 3 birds up: 
Vandegrift .111 221 211 211—12 Hobbs ..... 222 210 — 5 
Henry ....221 222 112 1*—10 Davis ...... 10 —1 


Eighteen shooters entered in the club handicap, and six fin- 
ished with straight scores. Brewer killed 9 and took more than twice 
as much money as the etraights. Davis kiiled 8 and aiso beat 
out the first men in the money. The scores: 

Club handicap, 10 live birds, handicap rise, ogen sweepstake, 
$2.50 entrance: 















F McCoy, 30....... J Vandegrift, 304 .2221211111—10 
C Fitzgerald, 30.... O K Stevens, 28...1111212220— 9 
H Henry, 30.. C Geikler, 29...... 222222292210 
F Hobbs, 30.. F Van Loon, 29...2112*12211— 9 
Brewer, 30.. H Thurman, 29....1010221220—- 7 
N Stevenson, 30. A Wynn 28....,..1201112002— 7 
D Sanford, 30.. J Whittaker, 28... .1120120010— 6 
W J Davis, 2 G Gregory, 28..... 1120000200— 4 
Dr Darby, 29...... Anthony, 30........ 2122222122—10 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Forester Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 10.—There was but a small crowd present, 
owing to the attraction at our next door neighbor’s. We will 
have an open house, all-day shoot on Thanksgiving Day, com- 
mencing at 9 o’clock A. M. We will shoot for prizes, handicap 
conditions. I have just fixed our grounds, so we can shoot live 
birds. We will make a start on Thanksgiving morning. Lunch 
and shells can be had on the grounds. 

The scores in the regular monthly events, all at 10 targets, follow. 








Events: 4. £7 84-8 5¢€.2 
SE ca Gusdcddgeaddsakedcerteaccaddunacs 3 
WR cebu te didsdgicisiesscsevtbassenensée Me Sa) wa: Ste tyne Cs 
IE vescectecsdiagesevecsencdsnaaaes e @ 8-4 &8:.. 
MRA wits cWacedaakcesouceacgcieude 9 8 9 9 10 
SE Satetd dea vernsradddaerecteatcccucnagh ee ee, eee 


J. J. Fremine, Sec’y. 
EC Cup. 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 10.—The contest for the target champion- 
ship of New Jersey, of which the E C cup is the emblem, between 
Mr. F. E. Sinnock, the holder, and Mr. George H. Piercy, the 
challenger, resulted in a victory for the latter. The race took 
place on the grounds of the South Side Gun Club. The condi- 
tions were & targets, unknown angles. The contestants ‘tied on 
43, and in the shoot-off at 10 targets, Piercy won by $ to’'8 The 
scores: 


FE Sinnock weds 111110111.11111110111101101110011111111101111111111—43 

GH Piergy...... 11111.101101001111011111111111111111111011011111111—42 
Tie, at 10 targets: 

Simnock ....cccccces 0111131110—8 Piercy .............. 1111011111—9 


Sweepstakes and merchandise events were shot as follows, No. 
6 shows the handicaps of merchandise events 5. No. 8 of No. 7. 
Events: 12345678 9101) 
Feigenspan, 2......-ccccccsscccsseess 24 23 282225 110 010 0 8 
I Mhsal cosacusevecesccesstecessoe: Ae GP AEE cies dnd Ue as 
Whitehead, 4..,.00..c2ccccccccseceeee 1010... 15% 210 1140 19 


NOM, Bicccenducsicynsccxsscccecnssns 1 RIE 6165203, 
GUIS 55. cain aiecesdoocesvacencele 98 MAEM Sm: 40) de ad dn coke 
MENG, Ged sdapetcccesses cevecacsccets MB de BE Mai ds bc 0s 0b 88 

‘p, SM Nstit csagpener'scvonedocseboreas oo RP sas oa ee, 
NE © ciocsssccodcogersssebocsaveven beith 0S A SMe O' Oce 
WENN Boasdvinsess coves cseatsoccoces: sa 46.66 MEM co. dices cd ae cc 
TRG Divdabetsececvizecess csvreeey og ve oo GM 6 9 8... 
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FOREST AND STREAM 








WESTERN TRAPS. 
Garden City of Chicago. : 


Cnicaco, Il., Nov. 10.—It was a 7 turnout at Garden City 
trophy shoot to-day, seventeen men facing the cold wind for the 
sake of trying conclusions with a good, hard lot of birds. The 
old duck shooter, Mr, J. Gillespie, took all the young folks down 
the line good and hard, arfd won the handsome Porter oe 
cup trophy with the handsome score of 39 out of 40 shot at, whic 
is strong enough gait for anybody to go. 


Garfield of Chicago. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the Garfield Gun Club, held 
Nov. 7, it was decided to change the trophy shoots from second 
and fourth to the first and third Saturdays of each month. Special 
shoots will continue on intervening Saturdays. There will be an 
all-day shoot held on Thanksgiving Day, beginning at 10 o’clock 
A. M., and this shoot will be made a trophy shoot, to make up for 
the one recently lost. The Saturday immediately following will 
also be a trophy shoot, owing to the change to first and third 


Saturdays. 
, Better. 


Tom Marshall was in town this week, and says that his bad arm, 
hurt not long ago in a fall, is getting all right again, and will 
soon allow him to be pestering around. 


Coming. 


Christmas is coming, and so is John Watson’s midwinter shoot. 
Both will be joyous occasions, and both are worth remembering 
well in advance. One is as much a fixture here now as the other. 
There is every promise of a big shoot here this winter, and we 
need it, to stir things up. 


E. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Burttpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Nov. 10.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day. C. J. Wolff carried off the honors again, scoring 
9 out of 10 in the first event, and killing 10 straight in the other. 
He is rapidly coming to the front as one of our strongest shooters. 

The afternoon turned out a good one for shooting, although it 
was decidedly threatening until about 3 o’clock, which fact ac- 


pants for the small attendance—the smallest in the history of the 
club: 


WER, BD... ccveccconcsscovcnecsel 011120°121i— 7_—« 101210121*— 7 
cy W iin xenpebspennssesuscakauntin 12212112%1— 9 2221111112—10 
&  __ & SSS ¢ 2111210012— 8 *20122*010— 5 
SC ELT aNEs 5 obncasnavencscsrectessen 19*1222*111— 8 —_21122111*%1—- 9 
Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


Garden City Gun Club. 


Watson's Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill., Nov. 10.—The membegs 
of the Garden City Gun Club turned out in good force to attend 
the club regular monthly shoot to-day, 

In the regular monthly event the scores were as follows: 

Gillis, 3 














ge ttttteteeeeeeeeenseesssereneseeseeesereens 122222221112212 —15 
ey. __ - --11201122100120211—13 
Palmer, 0 - -211212112221202 —14 
Tramp, 0 . - « -021112222122222 —14 
Amberg, 0 » « » +2220211°2222201 —12 
Rubo, @ .. 2121022022**011 —10 
SEEM CE nce 0s0iseeenbbndsansevustabenéeennsthel 2112*10110101*0w 
EE We 2iib suse deupse te sn spesbn ~dubhieen coun 10212121111012212—15 
nares, h sbassvendl 0222222221122122 —15 
evi, Sibu se vcenccepvevescsescerenepeeehins olan —15 
POSTER, D ccccvccscccsvccccscevcessseseysees vesbal 202***1021112110 —10 
MIU, Do snsccnrseiahbcnccsbvvsevboapsiokeecnel 111221222112212 —15 
MEME, B snocccecctvivcvoccvcsconsstsnsnbansbeswine 112122212111122 —15 
SPL WD isso 0 cnvévendvcepevdabpabaeiiensounee 2222201222212122 —16 
eee ee a —15 
SPE, © “nSbbpasevecchensasetegeevienusealnll : 
COE, B. nvavnnssce-cdhvesycvocnsceghbundte> sean 20202222200112*22—12 
_Handicap shoot for loving cup, presented by Mr. O. H. Porter: 
EG SF  binkecvencboressvanseesianeee 12222222111: 22112122 2 
GM iatpbesvetieunwaseseoesstsuuun 1120112210012021101211w 
SNS I Kaveueeneaeecxk eens scteaee 21121211222120220*112101011 22 
SN Ukdhpaepsnsecpipnictecssoku 02111222212222222221 1022220) -23 
PTE Soteliveccubbsccnsneaveeel 2220211 *222220121210w 
Rubo, 2 -2121022022**01110011001100w 
J Crow, 3 .....sccsvccccesccdccvcosse 2112*10110101%0w 
DE TE sina cosésesesshbasswanwanen 002121211110122122120222122001—25 
BATLO, 2 ..ceecseceeecceeeecesseeeees (122222222112212222111**2022 a 
BOGS Give cbovsnsccsviteuseuacbesdte 22221222*1 222221 2020022212202-—24 
Reeves, 20 ccccccccecceeeceeeeeeee e+ + 0202%*1021112110112102111 w 
RIOGERE. BS on cevvocrsecccccccccccsces 111221222211221211222119121 9 —-25 
Welle, 2 ...csccccescovssccccccsescee 1121222121111221112121221 25 
Sp RE DB ~000.068b8060000s500005r5500N 22222012222121222201:1111222 -24 
Sede knds6ny0osssese0 12222222222222222222952299 ~-25 
White, 2 ....../ Bansuse 1222222 *022202w 
SS “D. Gevewendovcbanssbonaessnbuee 20202222200112*2210*T1010w 
Shoot-off of ties on 25 for cup: : 
eS eer 17212120212—10 Wells, 0........... *111212121 9 
NE: Bc. asks caves 22222221202—10 Odell, 0............ 222222020w 
Antoine, 0......... 101110w 
Second shoot-off: 
CRIED: ‘socveccness seeicesbade PT Sevsnusstpavasmakoatbiceu 2210 


Trap at Holmesburg Junction. 


Hotmessurc Junctiox, Pa., Nov. 6.--The series of holiday 
shoots Was begun on Election Day at Holmesburg Junction, Pa., 
with a fairly good pert in the attendance of shooters. The 
weather was delightfully pleasant. The birds were strong and 
vipssons. Two events were finished—one at 15, the other at 10 
virds. 


In the 15-bird event Henry, Landis and Russell made clean 
scores. 


In the extra event at 10 birds Hobbs, Geikler and Russell killed 
straight, 


Fifteen birds, handicap, $7.50 entrance: 








Db ADODPSip eh ep enasshs eabesenbhecéeseecae 111111212212121—15 
EMD chsssvitereceestr torres 1122001222292 —13 
Tak: iis cnhvihubietn atcetbienissn~s des vex tniadl 022*2*122211022—11 
SES SE nininasvonnde visunsomiens vee oshowswpbiede 221221222202101—13 
ST cs teneSuahh on gens ibweltn ekicks<asbeawenl 212122211121111—15 
TA bnthph ccqenies toakkehSuckeliecbiscicustel 220211201221222—-13 
Russell, 29 ........ «222091 215 
YON, F7 ....00000. + -02%*12120112212—11 
SE 2D nasceneces » -222°2) 14 
Whittaker, 28 01202220011. — 9 
Me cena h cnn. raschicarsegeacieoccsclel 22 —14 
Ten birds, 30yds., $5 a0 
enry 20211 CC ae 22°21 
Sanford 222— 9 Whittaker ......... 211 a0 : 
Hobbs 212222222210 Geikler on 
Davis 2121202120— 8 Russell 
Landis 1022212210— & 





Clearview Gun Club. 


Nov, 10.—The Fisher cup in the monthly shoot of the Clearview 
Gun Club at Darby, Pa., ‘to-day was the chief object, of ‘caer 
eee a oa _ at 25 ace, thrown frem a macacttren, 

andicap a to the score. ll, with an allowance of 1 
get, scored 23. Prince tied by breaking 13, with an aliowance -, 


Hdep. Broke. Total. Hdep. Broke. Total 
Bal ......... 1 22 23. + Edwards .... 1° 17 18 
Prince ...... 10 13 23 NG oses00 1 16 Ww 
Fisher: ...... 0 22 22 Cartledge 0 16 16 
Urian ...... 0 22 2 Elwell ...... 1 15 16 
Hill ......... 0 21 21 Leicht ...... 5 9 14 
FETTER poses 0 20 2n CPi: sisese os 3 ll 18 
Horner ..... 4 16 2 Poyser ..... 7 5 12 
Anderson ... 0 2 20 


Two teams, captained by Messrs. Anderson and Urjan, shot a 
match at 25 targets per man. Anderson’s team had the best of 
the‘match until the last two men shot, when Urian’s team went 
anree and wot ¥ by Fee The_ scores -follow: 

rian’s Team—Urian 1 Harri Downs 
Wi, Bora 17: -~ ta B: a a 
nderson s eam—. derson Cartledge Elwell ° 
mands Jt, Prince ak Cary 30; total 110 * mR 


Concerning the Jacksonville Tournament. 


New Haven, Nov. 11—In your account of the Jacksonville 
shoot of the Peters Cartridge Co. you say that Barney Worthen 
tied Jack Fanning for high average the second day, anh breaking 
170 out of 176 targets. 

In justice to myself and the Winchester Co., I must ask you to 
correct this mistake, as your scores of the shoot will show that 
I won high avercge the second day by breaking 171 out of a possible 
175 targets, thereby beating both Fanning and Worthen 1 bird for 
the high average on the secon ye hi 

I would also thank you to state that Fanning and myself tied 
for first opeanes on the entire two days’ target shooting, each of 
us losing but 13 targets out of a total of 350 shot at. r 

I am aware that your information of the shoot was furnished by 
the representative of the Peters Cartridge Co., who, in his 
anxiety to push shooters using Peters ammunition, possibly over- 
looked the fact that a representative of a competitor had won high 
average for the second day and tied for high average for the entire 
target programme, as well as making the best average on the third 
+ at live birds in the regular programme events. 

do not wish to intimate by the tone of my letter that my 
friend Lemcke, of the Peters Cartridge Co., who is the gentleman 
who wrote the shoot up for the papers, is not a fair-minded gentle- 
man, but the fact remains that 1 was robbed of the honor due me, 
if I may term it such, for my work at Jacksonville. 

I sincerely trust you may find some way to give me ‘the credit 
due me in your next issue, and at the same time yas might also 
mention the fact that within the last three weeks I have attended 
the tournaments at Atlanta, Jacksonville and Waycross, and that 
I have been first in each of these, averaging over 95 per cent. on 
over 1,000 shots fired in the regular events of these tournaments. 

I am writing the Winchester Co. at this date to the effect that 
I had written you this letter, and trust they may see same, or, 
rather, the facts set forth by this letter, made public in_vour next 
issue. Anstey H, Fox. 


Mississippi Valley Notes. 


The flight of ducks being unusually late has favored the hunters, 
and some fine bags are reported in this portion of the big valley. 

Mr. Guy Burnside has fixed the dates Dec. 4, 5, 6 and 7 for 
his big target shoot at Galesburg. This tournament is indorsed 
by the Indians, and will be one of the big events of the early 
winter circuit. There will be three days at targets, $200 in cash 
added, and 200 targets daily on the programme. The last day 
will be devoted to live birds. Moneys will be divided on the class 
system, three and four in 20-bird races. The shoot will be held 
on the famous Williams Racetrack at Galesburg, and will be open 
to all comers. On the second day the Schmelzer trophy, now held 
by Fred Gilbert, will be shot for. Fred Whitney, of Des Moines, 
will be behind the counter. Shells should be sent to Union Hotel, 
Galesburg, and mail addressed to Mr. Burnside at Knoxville. 

Guy Burnside won the Illinois Gun Club live-bird trophy on the 
November contest, with a straight soore. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, Oct, 28.—The usual number of Columbia Pistol 
and Rifle Club shooters assembled to-day at Harbor View to prac- 
tice and experiment. Smith Carr, our old-time revolver shooter, 
was present and showed he could hold as well as ever. Trego as 
tonished us by his fine work with his Colt’s .32 revolver loaded 
with King’s smokeless powder. 








Practice scores; Columbia target, Wyds.; revolver: 
FT RR PROB B oslo. co crcndvevesdpcevesse 1423476 6°65 846 
212 710 3 31311 3 8—T2 
CP Baas oo cccvcsccvccessevsesvoessoces 33 610 1114 4 7 2—61 
Se SD COUR eccccccpocccccdovccososes 95421043 23 547 
SA SED 26. ssvcecebeussnannssenns 252% 566 6 3 7S 
3 4710'3 8 1 511 5-35 
*Colt’s service .44. +S. & W. .44. All used King’s powder. 
Pistol : 
a RM. « scumosbiann$Cecabesnes 126324475 640 
143°:9°3 729 6 1-4 
8 2100233446 5 
Ie. OE. Bs sachsen scvovceaevewers 63 511 710 6 5 7 
2.478216 6 457 
5°3 610 2310 9 NS S—th 
u 4811763 410 5 
Hymenn, Edgren, Du Bois, Brannigan and Barley spent the 


time in breaking their new rifles and revolvers in for future service. 
Barley has a Ballard action in which he has a new Winchester .32. 
Brannigan uses a .25-35, and found a 100gr. bullet did satisfactory 
work, Becker tried his new military .30-40 at yds. with miniature 
charge and made a group equal to 19 when placed in center of tar- 
get. Trego is a genius; he has several new inventions already. 

Nov. 4.—A large number of shooters were present to-day at the 
Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club’s shoot. The weather conditions 
were unfavorable, but some fine work was done. Capt. Kuhnle 
led again with the .22 rifle, and C. M. Daiss with the. revolver 
increased his lead over Young to 25 points. Kuhnle is now 6 
points ahead of the club’s record for ten best scores, which was 
held by Dorrell with 191 points, and Daiss is 31 points ahead ot 
Gorman’s record with revolver, with a total of 472 for ten best 
scores. 

In practice at home Capt. Kuhnle tied the Walnut Hill record 
of 11 on Columbia target at S0yds., using globe and peep sights 
and Peters’ .22-7-45 new cartridge, with inside lubricant, and 
Stevens rifle. Young led with pistol and musket, and Pape with 
fine rifle. Young used King’s C. G, semi-smokeless in his musket 
and primed with King’s smokeless, with very satisfactory results. 

Young’s 44 with pistol to-day made him tie with the club’s record 
for five best scores out of the twelve entries allowed members 
during the year, with a total of 217 held by J. E. Gorman. Young 
did it with a Stevens pistol (second-hand, and thrown away as 
n. g. by Daiss), using Peters’ .22 short semi-smokeless. cartridges, 
and his last nine consecutive scores, one allowed each month, 
were as follows, viz., 32, 49, 45, 47, 51, 57, 50, 56, 44, the first four 
and last counting. Gorman shot long rifle cartridges, loaded with 
black powder, which have been considered without equal; hence 
the remarkable part of this shooting. F : 

The class contest with rifle between Pape and Young is mighty 
close. Young leads by 1 point. Pape had to beat 56 to gain, and 
only succeeded in tieing it. Young undertook to protect the non- 
experts against Pape in the military and repeating rifle matches 
by giving them 20 points handicap, Creedmoor count, and Pape 
has blood in his eye, but he has not got the true combination of 
King’s powders yet for his Sharp’s musket, while Young has; 
hence he did not do as well as he might in two shoots, but to- 
night he asked for information and got it from Young, and next 
shoot he will probably make the fur fiy. 

The boys are sitting up nights studying powders and sights, and 
barrels and bullseyes galore, just to lower one point more on 
their winning scores, while the member ahead goes complacently 
to bed to rest, to dream, and to snore. 

Scores, Columbia target, off-hand shooting: Rifle, class medals, 
200yds.; experts; one entry: 


SD ee es 62412 8563 6 4-56 
11 15455 5 4 11061 

Sharpshooters: G. M. Barley 117. 

Marksmen: 

ee inning d S00 <enevecepubestidae 2931 65576 6 

FEE IER Din n sicne ones ennenns dha 396 6llil4 8 9 5-87 


Dr. J. F. Twist 110, Dr. H. O. Trask 161, E. A. Allen 168, N. A. 
Robinson 205, back score 232, G. Mannell, back score 88 
Pistol, class medals; experts; one entry: 





23 3 3 6-4 
4241 3-48 
962 9 T—5 


A. H. Pape, revolver, 96. 

Sharpshooters: G. Hoadley 78. 

Marksmen: Mrs, Waltham 68, Mrs. Mannell 88, back score ©; 
G. Mannell, back score 83; N. A. Robinson 98; back ‘score, 90. 


All comers’ re-entry matches: Rifle, 200yds.: F. O. Young, 61; 
G. Mannell, 66, 73, 79, 84. = 
Military and repeating rifle match, 200yds.: 
‘ Creedmoor 

FD evn sev ctcvess 6589.5 6 415 5 71 

778828 3 & $m & 

1 ist te ta 14 

ll 6138 25 614 6 

4.2? 3% 4447 


A HL Pape. rcccesscccesees 4 8 7 611 6—89 47 
ba 7 3 ‘ 148 412 9-86 46 
710 9515 7 i? 46 
6941010 4 810 8 45 
Both contestants used mili rifle, 0 sights, 6lbe. 
pull. Rings count for a Cooskiheer ior ued 


Twist revolver seit ti 58 
46, 62, 62, 69, 96; F, O. om} 68, 63, 69. 
Pistol ‘medals, fore ds. F. 0. Young 50; P. Becker 58, 62, 64, 
ey ° 
"02 'and 25 rift : Capt. F, Kuhnle 18, 24, 24, 2, 
2 Mth, HP Becker 28 ot 38, 1; A.B Dorrell 2 2, 


Dorrell just returned from the mountains near Fresno, and said 
he killed thirty-eight mountain quail one day; he also said it snowed 
6in. in one hour's time. The snow drove him out, and he was 
somewhat jarred, as he rode five miles down hill on a log as 


di e , 
é — — F. O. Youna, Rec. Sec’y. 
‘ Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Crxcixnati, O.—The following ‘scores were made in regular 
competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at 
r-Mile House, Reading road, Nov. 11. Conditions: 200yds., 
off-hand at the standard target. Gindele was declared champion 


for the day with the good score of $1. Weather cool and cloudy. 
Wind from 4 to 6 o’clock: . 

NEE -Scuctcappocdpcomanneestoccacs 9 710-9 910 910 9 991 

8 91010 710 8 210 7-87 

8 7 8 91010 9 9 8 8—86 

PIN nk ncvivndscee sth eecpchven 71010 9 7910 9 9 989 

0 79 810 7 91010 8—8& 

8 7 8 6 8 9 8 10 10 10—84 

rer eee 7779 9.9 910 9 10—86 

99969 913 6 8 10-8 

} 710 668 71 9 710—80 

SOROS no 6nsndbnnsceescesessccoscces 910698 8 9 6 7 10—8 

101010 710 6 75 9 6—80 

9694797 9 6 10—% 

i. cchwcwagiadiesabentdbesss<0n05s 8878 976 910 981 

8 610 5108 5 9 9 6% 

108 76651 8 8 8% 

OD. cncacachiecnussrciossinset 10 510 7 710 6 710 9—8) 

88958 4610 8 7-7 

767899746 568 

SND? nk bubsansds00600sevessesenes 610 610-9 6 8 9 9 780 

410 610 6 9 8 710 7-7 

07867636 8 910-77 

SU Oy cl incechsinbaes haba bbanresekeuen 0676898 8 6 8 

0937859 7 510-73 

8 6 810 976 5 6 57 

BOE “ain bs cb ti ticks <pusicbe veal tenbiees W798 66689 4+ 

066577875 $70 

41074578 3 7 9-4 

SRS: Sic asap cnbhseeebeen tare oveey> 57977948 7 8&1 

48 6 5 8 7 810 6 7—& 

66858 38 76 8&6 

ic oss 0anxgurSbinetinbss ease 999968 6 5 710—78 

*Rest. This score was made by Clarence Payne, the twelve- 


year-old son of E. D. Payne. This is the first full score ever shot 
by him, and he had fired but five or six shots previous to this oc- 
casion, and then at intervals of weeks apart. It looks as if he will 
he a “chip off the old block.” Who knows? 


Championship of New York. 


Tue annual 100-shot match for the championship of New York 
and vicinity was held at Armbruster’s ranges, Greenville, N. J., 
under the auspices of the New Jersey Association of Riflemen, on 
Election Day. 

This contest for supremacy at 200yds. with the Schuetzen Rifle 
has been an annual affair for the past eight years, and as most of 
the cracks of the entire East participate, it practically decides the 
yearly championship... The entry list this year numbered seven- 
teen, and with few exceptions the best men of the entire country 
were represented, 

Last year, Michael Dorrler was the winner, with a score of 2,246, 
which established a new 100shot record. This score was thought 
to be high-water mark, but Dorrler on Election vey, eclipsed his 
99 record by putting up the phenomenal score of 2,267. 

Paed oer was second with 2,243, a score that will win 99 times 
out oO ), 

Dr. W. G. Hudson was third with 2,210. The veteran Will 
Hayes was fourth with 2,194, and O. Boyce fifth with 2,190. 

Dorrler, the winner, captured the handsome medal ponsentad by 
the King Powder Co. and the Peters Cartridge Co. Ross secured 
the Armbruster medal for the best ten-shot string, scoring 235. 
Dorrler had a string counting 236, but as winner he was not 
eligible for two prizes. 
of 233, and Dr. Hudson 

The shooting of the four high men was a remarkable exhibition, 
as they made no less than 394 bullseyes out of the 400 shots, 
Ress making the remarkable run of 100 straight bulls. Dorrler 
left the black but once. Hudson twice and Hayes three times. 
This event should be of great interest to riflemen over the entire 
country, and the newly organized National Rifle Association 
should take it upon themselves to establish a similar contest in the 
middle West and West. 


_—? had a string of 234, O. Boyce one 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


He Finds Forest and Stream Indispensable. 


Cuerriton, Va., Nov. 4.—Inclosed find check for my advertise- 
ment for another quarter. I find I cannot do. any. business with- 
out the aid of your valuable paper. a. Locus Coss. 


Charles Gilchrist, Esq., Port Hope, Ont.—If the rice you are 
sending now is as good as we got last year we will be satisfied, 
for last year’s is growing fine, and we notice that the ducks con- 
qregate on the lakes that it was sown in. Sincerely yours, Ep. P. 
Noss, Hon. Sec’y, N. L. F. and G. C.—Adv. 


Sport and Travel Ext and West. 


_ Tere is probably no big-game hunter in the world whose.name 
is so familiar to other hunters as Mr. F. C. Selous, whose ‘books 
on travel and hunting in South Africa are so well’ known and. so 
imteresting. Mr. Selous’ pation in earlier life is understood to 
have been that of an elephant hunter and head hunter and this 
profession Has of course given him tremendous experience and 
great success. 

His last volume, issued by Longmans, Green & Co., tells enter- 
tainingly of huiiting in Asia Minor, and of hunting trips made to 
the Mountains. Extremely interesting are these accounts 
of sport after the great ‘maral and the long-horned wild goats 
of Asia Minor, which are almost like the ibex. To us on this side 
—probably because they are so much more familiar to us—the 
stories elk hunting and mule deer killing in the Rocky 
Mountains seem much more tame. 

We believe that it was with our correspondent Wm. Wells that 
Mr. Selous made his trip into the mountains, and it is not strange 
that with so excellent and experienced a guide he killed an 
abundance of game—more indeed that the law should allow, or 
does at the present time. — 

_ The bools is very fully illustrated and beautifully printed, and it 
is cortainty well worth reading. We notice a few examples of care- 
less proof reading in the tin mames, which occur quite fre- 
quently, such as Nestoma for Neotoma and Speotitis for Speotyto. 





“The Eagle’s Heart.” 


Mr. Hamiin Garanp’s last novel, oust: dealing not at all with 

sport or matters co with it xz its scene laid :chiefi 

in the further West, and treats ¢ cow country and the life 
man. 


the cow story is told with the charm inseparable from 
Mr. Garland’s writing, and the truth of the pictures of that old- 
time life, which has now almost disa Oh so vivid that. in 
a classic. Persons 

of this ancient life will 

for the story that it tells 





